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WOOL SOAP 
makes cut glass and 
fine ware—sparkle! 





Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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One of the causes of chapped hands is 
poor soap. Another is the too frequent use 
of hot water. 

Poor soap is soap that is made of cheap 
materials, which (principally because they are 
cheap) can not be properly “combined.” 

The thing to do is to use Ivory Soap. 
Made of pure vegetable oils, it keeps the 
pores of the skin free and enables them to 
do the work Nature intends them to do— 
throw off the impurities of the body. 


There is no “free”’ (uncombined) alkaliin Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure 




























“Very well, thank you 


What luxury to have the children “very well”; 
buoyant, happy, natural and even noisy! But all 
these qualities call for energy—for surplus energy. 
Watch the children carefully; the appetite, the play, 
the color—are they plump, active, hearty ? 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


steps in at the time when children fail to gain, when 
for some reason food does not nourish properly. It 
“bridges over” the danger place by supplying quickly 
the fat upon which nerve and muscles depend. The 
question of health for children is a question of fat. 
Scott’s Emulsion is fat that the system takes up 
quickly. It never fails to help children who are 
backward in growth or who are weak and delicate. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
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HE 


THINK,”’ said Doctor Churchill, 

leaning back in his office chair, with 

a mingling of the professional and 

the friendly in his air, ‘‘that we can get at the 
bottom of Evelyn’s troubles without very much 

difficulty.’”? He had just sent Evelyn back to | 
Charlotte, after an hour in the office, during | 
which he had subjected her to a minute and 

painstaking examination into the cause of her 

ill health. And now to her brother, anxiously | 
awaiting his verdict, 
he spoke his mind. 

“Tf you’ll let me 
be very frank with 
you, Lee,’’ he said, 
“Pll tell you just 
what I think about 
Evelyn, and just 
what it seems to me 
is the proper course 
for us to take with 
her.’’ 

**Go ahead ; it’s ex- 
actly that I want,’’ 
Lee declared. ‘‘I 
know well enough 
that my care of her 
has been seriously at 
fault.’’ 

‘‘Never in inten- 
tion,’’ said Doctor 
Churchill, ‘‘only in 
the excess of your ten- 
derness. Evelyn has 
lived in overheated 
rooms, with hot 
baths, insufficient ex- 
ercise and improper 
food. In the kindness 
of your heart you 
have been nourish- 
ing a little hothouse 
plant, and there’s no 
occasion for surprise 
that it wilts at the 
first blast of ordinary 
air.’’ 

Lee looked dis- 
mayed. 

“‘T’m mighty sorry, 
Andy,’’ he said, re- 
morsefully. 

‘*Don’t feel too 
badly,’? was the doctor’s reply. ‘‘After a| 
winter with us Evelyn will be another girl.’”’ | 

‘‘What?’’ Lee startedinhischair. ‘‘Andy, 


sy 


what are you thinking about?’’ } 


**Just what I say. Charlotte and I have 
talked it allover. We’ve both taken an immense 
liking to Evelyn, and we’d honestly enjoy 
having her here for the winter. It only remains 
for you to convince Evelyn herself that we are 
to be trusted, and to secure her promise that we 
may have our way with her from first to last, | 
and the thing is done.’’ | 

**You are sure that’s really all there is to it? 
You’re not keeping anything from me?’’ 

‘*‘Not a thing. And I’m as sure as a man 
can well be. That’s why I don’t prescribe a 
sanatorium for her, or anything of that sort. 
All she needs is a rational, every-day life of 
the health-making kind, such as Charlotte and 
I can teach her—C harlotte even more effectively 
than I. Evelyn needs simply to build up a 
strong physical body; then these troublesome: 
nerves will take care of themselves. Believe 
me, Lee, it’s refreshingly simple. I’ve not 
even a drug to suggest for your sister. She 
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doesn’t need any.’’ 

‘*But, Andy, it doesn’t seem to me I can 
let Evelyn stay here with you all winter—the | 
first winter of your married life. You two/| 
ought to be alone together.’’ 

‘‘No. Charlotte and I haven’t set out to go | 
through life—even this first year of it—alone | 
together. We are together, no matter how many | 
we have about us. It will be only in the day’s | 
work if we keep Evelyn with us, and it’s a 
sort of work that will pay pretty well, I fancy.’’ 

‘*Tt certainly will—in more than one kind of | 
coin,’? and Lee gripped his friend’s hand. 

So it was settled. Evelyn agreed so joyously | 
to the plan that her brother’s last doubt of its | 
feasibility was removed, and he went away a| 
day later with a heart so much lighter than the | 
one he had brought with him that it showed | 
in his whole bearing. 

*‘God bless you and your sweet wife, Andy | 
Churchill,’”’ he wrote back from his first stop- | 
ping-place, and when Churchill showed the | 
letter to Charlotte she said, happily: 


“*We’ll make the motto come true with this | mind that so awfully. 


guest, won’t we? 


girl when she loses that fragile look. 


Her eyes | 


children to stay with us.’’ 


Evelyn will be a very pretty | chance to see what we could do with them.’’ 
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time to talk it over with you and with 
her. I must go now.’’ 

They talked it over, together and with 
Mrs. Peyton. The result of these con- 
ferences was that two days later that lady 


and expression are beautiful. Do you 
know, she accepts everything I say as 
if I were the Goddess of Wisdom her- 
self.’’ 

‘*Charlotte,’’ said Mrs. Peyton, a few 


~ zt 





ORAWN BY 8. J. ROSENMEVER 


“ BOYS, COME! WE'RE READY!" 


days later, coming hurriedly into Charlotte’s | took her departure, leaving her children in the 
own room, where that young woman was busy | care of the Churchills. 

with various housewifely offices, ‘‘I’ve had a ‘On one condition, Cousin Lula,’’ Doctor 
telegram. I’m so upset I don’t know what to do. | Churchill had said to her with decision. ‘‘That 
My sister is sick and her husband is away, and | you put them absolutely in our care and trust 
she’s sent for me. I’m not able to do nursing, | our judgment in the management of them.’’ 
—I’m not strong enough,—but I don’t see but | Mrs. Peyton tried to make a few reservations. 
that I must go.’’ Her cousin would have none of them. At last 

“‘’m very sorry your sister is ill,’’ said|she submitted, understanding well enough in 
Charlotte. ‘‘Tell me about her.’’ her heart that Andrew Churchill would be the 

Mrs. Peyton told at length. ~‘‘And what| safest sort of a guardian for her children, and 
I’m to do with the children,’’ she said, mourn- | admitting to herself, if she did not to anybody 
fully, ‘‘I don’t know. Sister doesn’t want | else, that Charlotte would give them care of the 
them to come. But here I’m away up North | sort which money cannot buy. 
and sister’s out West, and the children couldn’t ‘*That woman gone?’’ asked Jeff, coming 
go home alone. Besides, there’s nowhere for | into his sister Celia’s room. ‘‘Well, I’m de- 
them to go. I am their only home. Dear, | lighted to hear it. But I must say I think 
dear, what shall I do?’’ Charlotte’s taken a good deal of a contract. I 

The front door-bell, ringing sharply, sent | didn’t mind so much about their agreeing to 
Charlotte down-stairs. At this moment she | keep Evelyn Lee, for she’s a mighty nice sort 
saw her husband coming up the street in his ‘of a girl, and will make a still nicer one when 
runabout. When Doctor Churchill ran into his | she gets strong. But these Peyton youngsters— 
office after a case of instruments he had forgot-| I certainly don’t think taking care of them 
ten, his wife cast herself into his arms, in such | ought to have been on the bill. That idiot 
a state of emotion that he held her close, be-| Lucy —’’ His expressive face finished the 
wildered. | sentence for him. 

“‘What on earth is it, dear?’’ he asked. Celia smiled. ‘‘I know. I feel as you do, 
“Are you langhing or crying? Here, let me | and I think father and mother are a little anxious 
see your face.’’ lest Charlotte has taken too much care on her 

**O Andy,’’—Charlotte would not let her face | shoulders. But Charlotte and Andy have set out 
be seen,—‘‘it’s Cousin Lula! She’s—she’s— | to make everybody happy, and they’re seizing 
oh, she’s—going away !’’ | every chance that offers. They’re so enthu- 

Churchill burst into smothered laughter. ‘‘It | siastic about it one can’t bear to dampen their 
can’t be you’re crying,’’ he murmured. ‘‘Char-| ardor. The least we can do is to help them 
lotte, I don’t blame you. Look up and smile. | whenever we can.’’ 

I know how you must be feeling. You’ve been Jeff made a wry face. ‘‘I don’t mind assist- 
a regular heroine all these weeks.’’ | ing in the boy’s education, but I draw the line 

“‘l’m awfully ashamed,’’ choked Charlotte, | at the girl. She’sasilly. Why, she —’’ His 
on his shoulder, ‘‘but, O Andy, what it will | face colored with resentment. ‘‘It sounds crazy 
seem not to have to—oh, I mustn’t say it, | to say it, but she does, for a fact, make eyes 
but —’’ | at every man or boy she sees.’’ 

**IT know, Iknow!’’ He patted her shoulder. | Celia laughed. ‘‘I hadn’t noticed. But she 

**Her sister is sick, in the West somewhere. | can’t mean to, Jeff. She’s only fifteen.’’ 

She has to go to her at once. She wants the **That’s the idiocy of it. She’s only fifteen, 
| but you watch her the next time any of us 

**She does !’’ fellows come into the room. Just can tell you; 

‘*Her sister doesn’t want them there, and | he’s in a chronic state of laugh over it. She 
she can’t send them home. Andy, I wouldn’t | thinks she’s a beauty, and she thinks we’re all 
I’d almost like the | impressed with the fact.’ 

**She is pretty.’’ 
‘*Well, don’t answer definitely till I have! ‘‘I don’t think so. 





I don’t call any girl! 
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pretty who’s so struck with herself that she 
can’t get by a mirror without a glance and a 
pat of that big fluff of front hair. You don’t 
catch Evelyn looking into a mirror, or acting 
as if she thought everybody was going to fall 
in love with her. I’m going to take her 
skating when she gets strong enough.’’ 

‘*That won’t be for some time, I’m afraid. 
But she certainly is looking better already.’’ 

So she was. Charlotte had begun very 
gently with Evelyn, 
reducing the temper- 
ature of the daily bath 
only by a degree at 
a time, lessening the 
heat in the sleeping- 
room, opening the 
windows for outside 
air an inch more each 
night, coaxing her out 
for a short walk of 
gradually increasing 
length each day, and 
generally luring her 
toward more health- 
ful ways of living 
than those: to which 
she had been accus- 


tomed, 
Bedtime found 
Evelyn exceedingly 


weary, but it was 
healthful weariness, 
and she was begin- 
ning to be able to 
sleep. 

A tinge of color was 
growing in the pale 
cheeks, a brigater ex- 
pression in the large 
eyes, and altogether 
the young guest was 
showing a gratifying 
response to the new 
methods. 

“I think,’’ said 
Charlotte to Evelyn 
one morning, when 
three weeks had gone 
by, ‘‘we shall have 
to celebrate your im- 
provement by a little 
concert this evening. 
Would you like to hear “the Birch-Churchill 
orchestra ?’’ 

‘Orchestra? How lovely! Indeed I should!’’ 
cried Evelyn, with a display of enthusiasm quite 
unusual. ‘‘What do you play?’’ 

‘Strings. We’re badly out of practice, but 
there are always a few old things we can get 
up fairly well at a minute’s notice. The truth 
is, we haven’t played together since long before 
my wedding-day, and I resolved the minute we 
were married we’d begin again. We will begin, 
this very night. I know they’!l all be glad.’’ 

The performers did, indeed, show their pleas- 
ure by arriving early, flannel-shrouded instru- 


ments under their arms. Doctor Churchill 
came in just as they were tuning. Since 


Lanse had been away, Andy, who was some- 
thing of a violin-player, had taken up Lanse’s 
viola, and was now able to occupy his brother- 
in-law’s place. Celia, however, had been 
chosen to fill the vacant role of leadership. 

‘*The rest of us are only imitators,’’ Jeff 
declared to Evelyn, as he stood near her, softly 
trying his strings. ‘‘Charlotte’s the best, and 
Andy’s very good indeed; but it’s only Celia 
who goes to hear big music and sits with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks.’’ 

Evelyn, leaning back among the pillows of 
the wide couch, called Lucy softly, motioning 
her to a seat by her side. 

Lucy came quickly, pleased by Evelyn’s 
notice. She in her turn had been regarding 
Evelyn as a monopolist of everybody’s attention 
and had made up her mind not tolike her. But 
now she sank into the place by Evelyn’s side, 
and accepted the delicate touch of Evelyn’s 
hand on hers as recognition at last that here 
was another girl fit to make friends with. 

**Don’t they play well?’’ whispered Evelyn, 
as the music came to a sudden stop, that Celia 


| might criticize the playing of a difficult passage. 


**She doesn’t think so,’’ called Just, softly, 
having caught the whisper. He indicated his 
elder sister. ‘‘She won’t let me boom things 
with my viol the way I’d like to. What’s the 
use of playing the biggest instrument if you 
can’t make the biggest noise ?’’ 

**Solo, by the double bass!’’ cried Andy ; and 
the whole orchestra, except the first violin of 


| the leader, burst into a boisterous rendering of 


a popular street song, in which Just sawed 














forth the leading part, while the others kept up 
a rattling staccato accompaniment. Evelyn and 
Lucy became breathless with laughter, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Birch, who had just slipped into the 
room, joined the merriment. 

‘‘There you are,’’ chuckled Jeff. ‘‘That’s 
what you get when you give the donkey the 
solo part among the farmyard performers.’’ 

‘‘He can sing as well as the peacock,’’ re- 
torted Just, with spirit. 

‘‘We were right in the middle of the Hun- 
garian Intermezzo,’’ explained Celia to the 
newcomers. ‘‘I stopped them to tell them why 
they needed to look more carefully to their 
phrasing, and the children burst into this sort 
of thing. What shall I do with them?’’ 

‘“‘Tt’s a great relief to feel that they’re not 
altogether grown up, after all,’’ said Mr. Birch, 
helping himself to his favorite easy chair near 
the fireplace. ‘‘There are times when we feel 
a strong suspicion that we haven’t any children 
any more. Moments like these assure us that 
we are mistaken. Go on with your inter- 
mezzo, but give us another nursery song before 
you are through.’’ 

‘‘Nutsery song! That’s pretty good,’’ said 
Jeff, in Just’s ear, and that sixteen-year-old 
mumbled in reply, ‘‘I can throw you over my 
shoulder just the same.’’ 

‘*Boys, come! We’re ready!’’ called Celia, 
and the music began again. 

‘‘Are you getting tired, dear?’? asked Mrs. 
Birch of Evelyn, when the intermezzo was 
finished, noting the flush on the delicate cheek. 
Evelyn looked up brightly. 

‘‘Not enough to hurt me. I’m enjoying it 
so! Aren’t large families lovely? I was so 
much younger than my brothers and sisters that 
by the time I was old enough to care about 
having good times like this on winter evenings 
they were all away at school or married. We 
never had anything so nice as a family orchestra, 
either. I wish I could play something.’’ 

‘How about the piano?’’ asked Charlotte, 
who sat near. Evelyn’s.flush grew pinker. 

“‘T can play a little,’ she said. ‘‘But you 
don’t need the piano.’’ 

‘*Yes, we do. A piano would add ever so 
much, Next time we’ll have our practice at 
home, and give you a part.’’ 

Then she glanced at Lucy, and saw what 
might have been expected, a look of envy and 
discontent. ‘‘Is there anything you can play, 
Lucy ?’’ she asked. ‘‘It would be very nice to 
have everybody in. Perhaps Ran could have 
a triangle.’’ 

**T play the piano,’’ said Lucy. 

“Oh, give Lucy the piano,’? Evelyn said, 
quickly—also as might have been expected. 

‘*We’ll try you both,’’ put in Doctor Church- 
ill, ‘‘as they always do aspirants for such 
positions. ’’ 

‘*‘T’ve had lessons from the best master in 
our state,’’ said Lucy to Just. 

‘*That so? Then you may win out,’’ was 
his opinion. ‘‘But you can’t besure. Evelyn’s 
not much of a bragger, but she seems to be a 
pretty well-educated girl.’’ 

‘‘Just, be careful!’? warned Charlotte, in 
his ear, as she drew him gently to one side. 
‘‘I know you don’t like her, but you must be 
considerate of her.’’ 

**Well, I don’t feel much like it.’’ 

‘*You know I want your help about Lucy.’’ 
Charlotte had drawn him still farther away, 
so that she could speak with safety. ‘‘But 
you know, too, that snubbing isn’t a way to 
get hold of anybody.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the only way with conceited softies,’’ 
began Just. 

But Charlotte caught his hand and squeezed 
it. ‘‘No, it isn’t. I’m sure she’s worth being 
friends with, and if she can learn certain things 
you can teach her in the way of athletics and 
reading, and all that, you can do her lots of 
good.’? 

‘Don’t feel a bit like being a missionary !’’ 
growled Just. ‘‘Suppose I’ve got to try it, to 
please you. Evelyn’s all right, isn’t she?’’ 

**Yes, she’s a dear. I’m so glad we kept 
her. That makes me realize she’s had quite 
enough excitement for to-night. I must carry 
her off to bed. Perhaps you’d all better —’’ 

‘*No, youdon’t!’’ said Just, with a rebellious 
laugh. ‘‘Just because you’ve set up a sana- 
torium and a kindergarten you ean’t send your 
brothers off to bed at nine o’clock. I want a 
good visit with you after the infants and 
invalids are in bed.’’ 

‘*All right, big boy,’’ promised Charlotte, 
rejoicing in the affectionate look he gave her. 

She had been anxious that her marriage should 
in no way interfere with the old brotherly and 
sisterly relations, and it was a long time since 
she had had a confidential talk with her youngest 
brother. Jeff was always coming to her pre- 
cisely as in the old days, with demands for 
interest and advice; but Just had seemed a 
little farther away. 

So when she had seen the ‘‘infants and 
invalids’’ happily gone to rest, and after a quiet 
hour of family talk about the fireside had said 
good night to all the rest, Charlotte turned to 
Just with a look of welcome as fresh and in- 
viting as if the evening had but now begun. 
Doctor Churchill had gone to make a bedtime 
call upon a patient critically ill, and the two 
were quite alone. 








‘*This is jolly!’’ said Just, settling himself 
on a sofa pillow at her feet, his long legs | 








stretched out to the fire, his head resting | 


against his sister’s knee. ‘‘Now I’m going 
to tell you everything that’s happened to me) 
since you were married. Not that there’s 


anything wonderful to tell, or that I’m in any | 


scrape, you know, but I’d like to feel I’ve got | 
my sister and that she cares—just as much as 
ever.’’ He twisted his head about till he could 
look up into the warm, sweet face above him. 
‘* Does she care as much as ever?’’ 

It was an unusual demonstration from the | 


« 


| 


big boy, now at the age when sisterly com- 
panionship is often despised, and Charlotte 
appreciated it. More than Justin Birch could 
understand was in her voice as her fingers 
rested upon his hair, but what she said gave 
him great satisfaction, although it was only a 
blithe: 

‘Just as much—and a little more, dear. Tell 
me the whole story. There’s nothing I’d like 
so much to hear.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



































exactly elev- 

en o’clock on 
New-year’s 
morning there was a 
curious ceremony at 
‘the old Edwards place’’ in 
Maine. The word cere- 
mony, in fact, but faintly 
describes what happened. 
It was more like a jubilee, 
with the semblance of a barbaric rite added. 
All the Edwards kith and kin were there, with 
a goodly number of their friends and neighbors. 

At the farther end of the garden, in front of 
the farmhouse, there is a knoll, at the top of 
which a mossy ledge crops out. On this ledge 
there was a pyre erected of dry wood, pitch, 
and rolls of curled birch bark—a fine pile of it. 
At the center stood an iron rod, set in a hole, 
drilled in the ledge, and here an old oppressor 
of the Edwards homestead was burned at the 
stake! 

This sounds so savage that I make haste to 
say that the old oppressor was not an animate 
form of flesh and blood, but merely an effigy. 

The effigy was a masterpiece in its way, the 
very simulacrum of rapacity, with a face like 
the fabled Harpies and hands like talons, 
hugging to its breast a folded, yellowed paper. 

That yellowed paper was a mortgage, which 
had rested on the home farm for one entire 
generation. 

The history of that mortgage is so much like 
thousands of others that it would hardly be 
worth relating if, at the last moment, a noble 
effort to lift it had not been crowned by success. 
The story of that effort is one I like to tell. 

The Edwards farm adjoins the one where I 
lived when a boy. There were three hundred 
acres of tillage, pasture and woodland, with a 
well-built two-story house and two large barns. 
The Edwards children — Chester, Thomas, 
Catherine, Eunice—were my youthful neighbors 
and schoolmates. 

In those days the farm was well-tilled, un- 
encumbered and prosperous ; but in an evil hour 
a travelling agent cajoled Jonas Edwards, the 
father, into buying the state right to make and 
sell a certain newly patented automatic farm 
gate, for the sum of two thousand dollars. 
Edwards had a thousand dollars in the savings- 
bank; he drew out this and raised the other 
thousand by mortgaging the homestead. 

It was the old story. The much-vaunted gate 
proved a gate to trouble for Edwards. He was 
never able to sell it. But if the gate proved 
illusory, the mortgage was tangible. The farmer 
spent the remaining fifteen years of his life 
paying interest on it. 

Thoughts of the mortgage were said to have 
sadly embittered the last moments of his life. 
He had his sons bring in the ‘‘model’’ of that 
patent gate and burn it. ‘‘Never play the fool 
as I’ve done,’’ he said to Chester and Tom. 

After his father’s death Chester Edwards 





‘*went home to live,’’ as people say in Maine. 
The family then consisted of his mother, his 
sister Eunice, who was an invalid from spinal 










curvature, and his 
mother’s brother, Un- 
cle Horace, who had 
lost a leg in the Civil 
War, but for some 
reason did not draw a pen- 
sion. Chester began by sell- 
ing off the wood and timber on 
the old farm, thereby paying the 
accumulated interest. He then 
embarked in the dairy business, but did not 
prove a successful farmer, and during the fifth 
season lost almost his entire herd of cows from 
tuberculosis. Becoming discouraged, he gave up 
and set off suddenly for the Klondike gold region. 

A nephew then carried on the farm for a year, 
but did not remain. 

Meanwhile Thomas, the younger son, had 
become a Methodist minister. He was unable 
to do anything toward reducing the mortgage. 

’ **The mortgage will get the old place now, 
and no help for it,’’ the neighbors said. 

But there was still another member of the 
family to be heard from—Catherine, the younger 
daughter. 

Largely by her own efforts, Catherine Edwards 
had graduated from the state normal school, 
and obtained a position as instructor in another 
normal school at a good salary. We imagined 
that Catherine would aid her mother and sister, 
but never supposed that she would come home 
to care for them there. 

But after Chester left, Catherine never hesi- 
tated fora moment. She resigned her position, 
bade farewell to all prospects of advancement 
as a teacher, and came home. 

She had saved seven hundred dollars. With 
this she paid a year’s interest, had the leaky 
roofs repaired, and hired such help as was 
necessary, indoors and out. Yet what could 
she do with that old farm and its mortgage? 

That season, however,—1903,—the old place 
quietly put forward one of its natural assets. 

Our county is in what is known as ‘‘the apple 
belt”’ of New England. Apple-trees spring up 
everywhere here, and if grafted and trimmed, 
soon bear well. Although a cripple, Uncle 
Horace Flint had been in the habit every spring 
of hobbling about from one young apple-tree to 
another, setting Baldwin scions and trimming 
the trees. _He had not thought his work 
amounted to much, but he liked to be doing 
something. 

The young trees were scattered about the 
fields and pastures, along fences and in the 
borders of the woodland; and there were far 
more of them than the neighbors knew of. 

The year 1903 was an ‘‘apple year.’’ Every 
young tree on the farm was bending down 
under its load. A great crop with the farmers 
of the apple belt is far from being an unmixed 
blessing, however. They rarely get more thana 
dollar a barrel for their apples. The barrels cost 
them thirty-five cents each, and as the expense 
of hauling them is ten or fifteen cents a barrel 


|more, there remains but fifty cents to pay for 


picking, sorting and barreling. If the farmer 
does this by hired labor he may clear ten cents 
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a barrel, or he may not. For Catherine, there- 
fore, a crop of seven or eight hundred barrels 
of apples on the trees meant little if gathered, 
barreled and sold in the usual way. 

‘Tt seems a shame,’’ one neighbor said to 
her, ‘‘but it will be about as well for you to 
let those apples harvest themselves. ’’ 

Against such waste of nature’s bounty, how- 
ever, Catherine’s New England thrift revolted. 
She began to look into the apple problem; and 
the result of her study of it is worth recording. 

She purchased no barrels, and the only help 
she hired was a boy to push a wheelbarrow. 
She herself, with Uncle Horace and Eunice, 
went out to the trees to gather up the fruit. 
The boy wheeled the apples in, two bushels at 
a load, and stowed them in bins, built up in 
two rooms in the house, where, later, they 
could be kept from freezing by means of a stove 
in the cellar beneath. 

Catherine had thought this all out in advance, 
and she had sent off for four ‘‘evaporators,’’ 
payment for which used nearly all her remain- 
ing money. 

Carelessly dried apple, on strings, brings no 
more than six or eight cents a pound, but nicely — 
sliced, ‘‘evaporated’’ apple always commands a 
much better price. She had resolved to put that 
whole crop of Baldwins into evaporated apple. 

But to peel, slice and dry seven or eight 
hundred barrels of apples is a long task. It was 
in securing imexpensive ‘‘help’’ that Catherine 
proved herself a skilful organizer of labor, as 
well as a public benefactor. 

In almost every rural neighborhood, village or 
small town there is sure to be some old ‘‘aunty,’’ 
‘‘grandma,’’ or widow in indigent circumstances, 
who has outlived the most of her earthly ties, 
and must go to the ‘‘town farm,’’ or subsist on 
sufferance with some grudging relative. Life 
grows very dreary to these old-persons. There 
seems to be no place for them. In cases where 
a few hundred dollars can be raised for them, 
they sometimes go to an ‘‘old ladies’ home.’’ 

Within three miles of the Edwards homestead 
there were two of these old souls, ‘‘ Aunt Netty’’ 
Stiles and ‘‘Grandma’’ Frost, who were by 
no means helpless or feeble, but had merely 
outlived their welcome on the earth. 

Catherine first made the old farmhouse dining- 
room cozy and warm, and then invited Aunt 
Netty and Grandma Frost to come and sit with 
her mother and Eunice and slice apples. She 
offered them seventy-five cents a week and 
board. Moreover, she took them all into her 
confidence and told them her plans for saving 
the old homestead. 

Uncle Horace peeled the apples on a paring- 
machine, and the old women sliced them. Their 
tongues ran; they were as chipper as crickets. 
They had not had so good a time for years. 
Catherine had to look to it that they did not 
overwork. They produced more sliced apple 
than the four evaporators would dry. Uncle 
Horace had to contrive a fifth drier over a 
large stove out in the wood-house. Two more 
forlorn old women from the town farm came on 
foot, begging for work. ‘They were taken in. 

Apple-drying went on from the first of October 
till the middle of January, and the whole crop 
was dried. Before the first of March Catherine 
had sold the entire output at eleven cents a 
pound. The result was an object-lesson to every 
apple-farmer in that locality. She received 
fifteen hundred and sixty dollars; and owing 
to the skill with which she had managed, the 
entire expenses of drying the apples were less 
than a hundred and seventy dollars. 

There was also this other curious result: the 
old women did not want to go home! In fact, 
the two from the town farm cried when the last 
of the apples were cut. 

Then Catherine determined to keep them all 
over for the next season. She bought a lot of 
yarn and set them to knitting socks and woolen 
gloves. In fact, she had started a happy old 
women’s home before she knew it! And the 
number of applications which came to her from 
homeless old women and from those who had 


| aged relatives on their hands whom they wished 


to be rid of would have been laughable, if it 
had not been pathetic. But for the time being 
Catherine could do no more than keep those 
whom she had. 

The year 1904 also proved to be an apple 
year; and again the whole crop was put into 
evaporated apple, two other old women having 
been admitted to the ‘‘circle of slicers.’’ 

By this time, too, Catherine had come to 
realize the possibilities of her new business. 
All the apple-trees were carefully looked after, 
and two hundred young trees set out. She 
planted, too, a hundred and fifty plum- and 
pear-trees, and an acre of blackberry shrubs; 
for now her design was to make a new venture, 
canning pears, plums and berries in glass jars. 
In fact, it would not surprise me if a few years 
hence this neglected old homestead were pro- 
ducing five thousand dollars’ worth of fruit 
annually. 

Catherine appears to have solved two impor- 
tant problems in social economy: first, how to 
make a run-out farm pay a handsome profit; 
and, second, how to utilize and make happy a 
class of homeless and forlorn old women who 
seem to have no place in the world. With their 
wages in their pockets, and the prospect of home 
and companionship ahead, it is quite remarkable 
how those old women have cheered up. 

Of course there were many expenses for the 


























first two years. 
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The house and outbuildings | the time she came home—that Catherine saw | buildings equipped with 


the implements of 


had to be repaired and repainted; and it was | her way clear to pay off the mortgage and free | learning, and does not render its beneficiaries 
not until this present autumn—three years from | the old place from its twenty years of bondage. 











WHAT THE BLIND CAN Do. 
- BY HELEN KELLER. 














They meet with darkness in the daytime, and grope | 
at noonday asin the night. Job v. 14. 


[xy present to seeing people the truth | 
about the blind is to describe a state of 

WS cruel deprivation, and at the same time | 
tell a story of remarkable achievement. It is 


I answer, ‘‘Help the adult blind to derive all 
the benefit possible from the education that has 
been so liberally given them. Help them to 
become efficient, useful citizens.’’ 

When blindness seizes a man in the midst of 
an active life, he has to face a greater misfor- 


stronger and more serviceable citizens, annuls 
| by unwisdom the generosity that inspires it, 
and makes void its charity. 


| Blind graduates of these schools have said to | 
'me, in the bitterness of disappointed hopes and | 


| ambitions, ‘‘It would have been better to leave | 
us in ignorance than to enlighten and cultivate | 
our minds only to plunge us into a double 
| darkness. What boots it that we have spent 
|our youth in kindergartens, museums, libraries 


and music-rooms if we pass from those pleasant | 
halls to sit with idle hands and eat the dry | 
The time has come when | 
strong and efficient measures should be taken in | 


crust of discontent ?’’ 


America to give the blind an opportunity to 
become self-supporting, or at least to earn a part | 
of their support. In an age and country where | 
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capitalists of the blind, but should seek no 
pecuniary advantage for themselves. They 
should be willing to make a considerable outlay 
in the beginning, and indeed to the end, if 
necessary. Their object should be to aid the 
blind to counteract the disadvantages under 
which they work by bringing them as near to 
an equality of opportunity with other workmen 
as possible. 


wegen 





IN AMERICA AND IN EUROPE. 


ogy UCH were Doctor Howe’s views when 
he opened a workshop for blind adults 
under the auspices of the Perkins Insti- 

tution. The aim of the workshop was to give the 
blind the advantages which seeing workmen 
have—of working in a company, of saving rent 


| 
and fuel and other incidental expenses, of having 


difficult for those who have not felt the terrors | tune than the child -born blind or deprived of | the ability to work is regarded almost as a test | capital, and obtaining their stock at wholesale 


of blindness or known its triumphs to appre- 


‘sight in the first years of life. 


hend the position and requirements of the sight- | ness and sympathy surround him, if his family | should be forced to sit in idleness. 
is able to support him and care for him, he | 


less: A great deal has been said and written 
about the blind; and yet persons well informed 
on other matters display a medieval ignorance 
about those who cannot see. 

I have known intelligent people who believed 


| nevertheless feels himself a burden. He finds 


| himself in the state of a helpless child, but with 


| the heart and mind, the desires, instincts and 


| ambitions of a man.. Ignorant of what blind 


WHAT DOCTOR HOWE DID. 


that the sightless can tell colors by touch, and | men can do and have done, he looks about him | tions for the blind are working people, 


it is generally thought that they have one or | 
more senses given them in place of the one they | every common way to usefulness and independ- | is usually a bread-winner. 
have lost, and that the senses which of right | ence. Almost every industry, the very machin- | for a young man to lose his sight in such oceu- | 


_ belong to them are more delicate and acute than 
the senses of other people. 
are told, seeks to atone to the blind for their | 


misfortune by giving them a singular sensitive-| In the whirl and buzz of a lighted world the | | tary idleness for the rest of their lives. 


ness and a sweet patience of spirit. 


If this were really the case, it would be an | in despair, and resigns himself with bitter | | Provision has been made for this class of 


advantage rather than an 
inconvenience to lose 
one’s sight. But it is not 
the truth; it is a fiction 
which has its origin in 
ignorance, and in this 
ignorance the blind dis- 
cover the most formidable 
obstacle in the way to 
usefulness and independ- 
ence. Until the public 
in general better under- 
stands the condition of 
the blind, a condition to 
which every person is ex- 
by the vicissitudes 
of life, it will be impos- 
sible to give the blind the 
special assistance they re- 
quire. Left without 
intelligent help, the blind man lives in a night | 
of thwarted instincts and shackled ambitions. 
Given the right encouragement and aid, he 
becomes a brave, efficient being, independent 
himself and of service to others, triumphant ‘ 
over the bondage of darkness. 
What is blindness? Close your eyes for a 
moment. The room you are sitting in, the) 
faces of your loved ones, the books that have 


you disappear—they all but cease to exist. Go 
to the window, keeping your eyes shut. 
world—the splendor of sky and sun and moon, 
almost the charm of human life—has vanished. 

Suppose your lids will not open again. What 


Nature herself, we | 





MAKING —o HAT-FRAMES. 


God’s | 


for work, but he looks in vain. 


|ery of society, the school, the workshop, the 
factory, are all constructed and regulated on | 
the supposition that every one can see. 


/ blind man, bewildered and helpless, sits down | 


patience to a life of inae- 
tivity and dependence. 


men—men blind 


blindness in the midst of 
active lives—have  suc- 
ceeded in almost every 
known business and pro- 
fession despite their mis- 
fortune. But they have 


capacity and energy. 


wrote great poems with 
never a ray of light in 
their eyes. Henry Faw- 
cett, professor of political 
economy at Cambridge 
University, a member of 
Parliament for nineteen years and during Glad- 
stone’s ministry postmaster-general of Great 
Britain (he introduced many practical improve- 
ments in the postal service, among them the 
Leonhard Euler, the Swiss 


| 
| 


‘parcels post’’) ; 
mathematician and astronomer, who conducted 


| his vast calculations mentally, and who was a | 
| member of all the great societies of learning in | 
| Europe; Francois Huber, the naturalist, who | 
been your friends, the games that have delighted | 


was for a century the leading authority on bees ; 


Augustin Thierry, the French historian, who | 


wrote his great work on the Merovingians with 
the aid of others’ eyes; and our own historian, 
| William Hickling Prescott, are blind men who 
successfully kept*in the-forefront of life. 


an unspeakable calamity has befallen you! | 


You must begin your life all over in a strange, | 


dark world. You must learn to accommodate 
yourself little by little to the conditions of 
darkness. You will have to learn the way 
about your own house. With arms outstretched 


you must grope from object to object, from | 


room to room. The tools of your work are 
snatched from your hands. Your school-books, 
if you are young, are useless. If you venture | 
out-of-doors, your feet are shod with fear. You | 
are menaced on every side by unseen dangers. | 
The firm earth rolls under your uncertain step. 


The stars that guided your course are blotted | 


out. You are a human derelict adrift on the 
world, borne as the currents may chance to set, 
‘‘imprisoned in the viewless winds.’’ In the 
helplessness of your heart you cry out with 
the blind man on the plains of Syria, ‘‘Thou 
son of David, have mercy upon me!’’ 


THE OTHER MIRACLE. 


N response to this piteous cry men have 
stretched forth their hands in sympa- 
thy. They could not open the blinded 

eyes as the Master did on the Syrian plains, but 
they wrought another miracle—they taught the 
blind to see with their hands. 
stay the eclipse of sight, but they pierced the 
darkness with the light of knowledge. 
raised up institutions—temples of compassion 
—where human skill and science turn affliction 
and misery to service and happiness. 

Since the year 1784, when the Abbé Valentin 
Haiiy gathered together a few blind children | 
from the streets of Paris and began the work of 
instructing them, the education of the sightless 
has been continued and extended, until its ever 
widening embrace of succor and enlightenment 
has reached the young blind of many countries. 
Homes and asylums have been provided for the | 
aged and infirm blind. Governments and private 
philanthropy have united to provide the blind 
with libraries of embossed books. 

Indeed, so much has already been done that | 
I am not surprised to hear you ask, ‘‘What | 


good thing yet remains to do for the blind ?’’ | 


They could not | 


They | 


BLIND — AND GREAT. 


DISTINGUISHED Belgian 


[Av 


It is true that some blinfl | afflicted and the pioneer in the education 
from | of the blind in the United States, out- 
childhood or stricken with | lined a plan to meet the industrial require- 


been men of exceptional | 


Homer and Milton | 


states- | 
man and writer, Alexander Rodenbach, >| 


Blindness bars | and the man struck blind by accident or disease 


It is not uncommon 
pations as stone-cutting, diamond-polishing, 
glazing, and blasting rocks. Without assistance, 
| men thus blinded are doomed to involun- 



























Up to the present day no adequate 
| blind persons in America, although Dr. 


| Samuel G. Howe, the friend of all the 


ments of the adult blind more than sixty 
years ago. Noother American has under- 
| Stood the sightless so thoroughly as Doctor 
Howe. He knew their weakness and 
| how they might be strengthened. All his 
efforts in their behalf and all that he 
wrote about them show his discerning 
| love and wisdom. He was one of the 
first to realize that there is something 
better even than feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked, that it is a greater 
kindness to help them feed and clothe 
themselves. I do not know how I can 
better indicate the way in which the 
blind should be helped than by giving a 
summary of Doctor Howe’s conclusions. 

“Tf every child born into the commu- 
nity,’’ says Doctor Howe, ‘‘has a right 
to food for his body and knowledge for 
| his mind, then has he a right to some 
| useful employment, for without it food 
and knowledge become but curses; they 
had better have been withheld.’’ 

Upon this broad and humane principle 
| he organized the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind in Boston. Its first 
object was to instruct and enlighten 
the young blind, its second to enable 
the blind to earn their own livelihood. 
Accordingly, in 1840, he established a 
| work department where those who 

had finished their education could 
| pursue for their own profit the trades 
| they had learned in school. 

His annual reports furnish an 





Ce Didymus of Alexandria, the preceptor | interesting account of the ups and — 


of Saint Jerome, Diodotus the Stoic, friend and 
| teacher of Cicero, Ziska, the leader of the 
Bohemians in the Hussite War, who thrice 
| defeated the Emperor’s forces, did noble work 
| after their eyes had ceased to know the light. 
| Blind men have been musicians, road-builders, 
| carpenters, wood-workers, journalists, editors, 
yacht-builders, and teachers of the blind and 
the seeing. 


their own salvation, 
and became the libera- 
tors of their afflicted 
fellows by proving 
what man can do in 
the dark by the light 
of ‘courage and intelli- 
gence. For it must be 
| seen that if an excep- 
| tional blind man, un- 
aided by a_ special 
education in a school 
for the blind, can lead 
'a life of service and 
distinction, an ordi- 





to do an ordinary man’s work ; and this tells us 
what yet remains to do for the blind. 

| American commonwealths and philanthro- 
pists have always been generous to the blind. 
The states have provided excellent schools, 
generally based on sound and beneficent prin- 
ciples, for their blind children and youths. In 





| 


in all the common school branches. But for 





WEAVING ART FABRICS. 


nary blind man without genius can be trained | 


many of these institutions the standard is | 
| high, and the pupils attain marked proficiency | 


all the munificence of individual charity and | 


the liberality of public endowment, the blind 
man. is still lost to the community as a producer. 
Education, books, science, music do not make 
the blind happy unless they enable them to 
work. Philanthropy which only rears fine 


| brains—they 
These indomitable blind men wrought out | 


downs of his experiment. When a new enter- 
prise is undertaken, it often happens that 
obstacles and difficulties are disregarded which | 
later compel us to pause and consider., In the 
first enthusiasm of his work in behalf of | 
the blind, Doctor Howe confidently expected 
that the great majority of the blind would be 
able to support themselves by means of their 
would be musicians, teachers, 
journalists and ministers of the gospel. The 
less gifted blind could 
earn their living by 
manual labor, with a 
little assistance and 
direction from their | 
alma mater. 

These expectations 
were doomed to disap- | 
pointment. Not every 
blind person is highly 
gifted. They do not 
all possess musical 
talent or extraordinary 
intellectual capac- 
ity; nor do ‘they all 
have the energy and perseverance necessary 
to overcome the heavy handicap that they 
encounter’ at the start. If all the blind were 
Miltons and Rodenbachs, they would need no 
such champion as Doctor Howe—no Moses 
would be necessary if there were no wilderness.- 

But although disappointed and often dis- 
couraged, Doctor Howe did not lose heart. 
Experience taught him the real wants of the 
blind and the best way to meet them. The 
failure of his high expectations showed him 
the imperative necessity of training the blind 
for some useful if less ambitious occupation. 
He urged that the institutions should supple- | 
ment their instruction by aiding the graduates | 
in their attempts to become self-supporting. 

The institutions, that is, should be the 


| of all the blind of New England. 


MOP, INVENTED, 
AND SOLD BY 


| brought to the notice of the public, 
|eapacity of blind men and women to operate 


Even if kind- | of respectability, it is a disgrace that any man | cost and getting their produce cheaply marketed. 


| The shop, said Doctor Howe, should train them 
in diligence and skill; then if the world did not 
offer a field for the exercise of their talents, the 


institution should try to open one for them. 


ary blind asa rule are poor. The parents | 
of most of the children in the institu- 


At the end of five years we find Doctor 
Howe optimistic about his experiment and full 
of plans to extend the work so as to include a 
salesroom in the city for the reception and sale 
of articles made by the blind at home. Indeed, 
he looked forward to the foundation of an 
establishment broad enough to meet the wants 
Would such 
an establishment, providing for so many per- 
sons, support itself? he asked. The answer 
was uncertain; but he argued that even if very 
few of the blind succeeded in becoming fully 
self-supporting, it was still good economy to 
enable them to earn as much of their support 
as possible. The state should help them indi- 
rectly in this way rather than pay their board 
and lodging. 

But, after all, the first consideration of a wise 
commonwealth is not economy, but the best 
good of all its citizens. 

We must cross the Atlantic and visit the Old 
World in order to find a practical demonstration 
of what the blind can do. The first institution 
for the employment of the blind was founded 
at Edinburgh in 1793. Since then workshops, 
salesrooms and associations or agencies to pro- 
mote the business interests of the blind have 
been established in Europe. 

In Europe the emphasis has been upon 
industrial training, while in America more 
attention has been given to book education. 
When a pupil in a school for the blind in 
England or France shows no special aptitude 
for music or intellectual pursuits, he is put 
into the work department, where he learns a 
trade. Afterward the institution, or one of 
the agencies for the purpose in his country, 
seeks out a position for him, and stands by 
him until he has proved his efficiency. On the 
other hand, when a student shows marked 
ability in any direction, he receives opportunity 
to fit himself for a more responsible posi- 
tion. If a school for the blind has trained 
an organist who is capable of filling a 
church position, the agencies for the blind 
keep a lookout for a vacancy. 

When the agent hears of one, he goes to 
the place and tells the church committee 
of a blind man who is competent to fill the 
position. The committee is probably very 
wave Skeptical and very reluctant to try so doubt- 
me fulanexperiment. The agent, however, is 

eloquent, and persuades them to give the 
man a trial. The man comes, plays, and 


| conquers. 


In London there is a tea agency of which 
the managers are wholly or partially blind. 
Many blind agents are selling its teas, coffees 
and cocoas in all parts of England. 

Last June there was held in Edinburgh an 
exhibition of the work of the blind all over the 
world. A whole floor was devoted to weaving- 
machines and typewriters, and blind people 
demonstrated their skill as weavers, masseurs, 
carpenters and musicians. At the Glasgow 
Asylum the blind have produced salable articles 
for eighty years, and in three recent years the 
average annual sales amounted to twenty-nine 
thousand pounds sterling. 


WAKING THE STATES. 


[i N English cities from six to thirteen per 

cent. of the blind are in workshops; 

in America, only six hundred blind per- 

sons, about one per cent. of the entire number, 
are employed in industrial establishments. 

But a brighter day dawned for the blind in 
America when New York and Massachusetts 
awoke to the necessity of looking into the con- 
dition of the sightless. Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, California and Michigan are 
all active in the effort to make wage-earners of 
the blind. The nature of the work which has 
begun, and should be extended as rapidly as 
possible, is represented by the endeavors of the 
Massachusetts Association to Promote the In- 
terests of the Adult Blind. 

This association has opened an experiment 
station in Cambridge, to find and test industries 
that seem practicable for the sightless. The 
blind are sought out in their homes, and when 
possible they are taught trades, their work is 
and the 
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certain automatic machines in factories is de- | it will go a long way toward solving the indus- | have had in his behavior disappeared with him 


monstrated to employers. 
Hitherto the chief industries of the blind | 
have been the manufacture of brooms, mat- | 


tresses, baskets, brushes and mats, not all of | people’ will buy, not out of pity for him, but | intervals. Weather-beaten prospectors drifted 


which are profitable in this country. The | 


effort should be to increase the number of pos- | will not lack for customers if their articles are wildcats one day, and down the wash for 
| of the best material, design and workmanship. | chuckwallas on another. 


sible lucrative occupations for the sightless. 

A young blind man was trained at the station 
in Cambridge in ten days to cut box corners in | 
a paper and tag factory to the satisfaction of | 


his employer., Another young man has suc- | inadequate space enable them to fill promptly. | to the end of the month, when Ike Mallory 


ceeded in taking, by means of a shorthand | 
writing-machine, acceptable interviews for a| 
newspaper. A young blind woman was taken | 
from the poorhouse, where she had been for 
three years, and placed in a hairpin factory, 
where she has found work that she is capable 
of doing. 

The experiment station is now at work on a 
patented mop invented by a blind man. This 
‘‘Wonder Mop’’ can be made entirely without 
sight, and the plan is to have blind agents 
from Maine to California sell it. If the mop) 
proves as successful as it now promises to be, 








| to go forth unto his work. 
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trial problem of the blind in this country. 
What the blind workman needs is an industry | 
that will enable him to produce something that | 


because it is useful or beautiful. The blind | 


The workers at the experiment station have | 
received more orders for their rugs, sofa pillows 
and table-covers than their limited means and | 


Workers for the blind have found both manu- | 
facturers and employers glad to codéperate with 
them when they understand that it is oppor- 
tunity and not charity that is asked. 

There is no law on the statute-books compel- 
ling people to move up closer on the bench of 
life to make room for a blind brother; but there 
is a divine law written on the hearts of men 
constraining them to make a place for him, 
not only because he is unfortunate, but also 
becduse it is his right as a human being to) 


share God’s greatest gift, the privilege of man | 
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oR. great !”” 
said the son 

of the mi- 
ning superintendent. 
**But why ‘Coyote Holes’? Were there coyotes 
here ?”’ 

‘‘Were there?’’ said the son of the station 
agent. ‘‘Well, you should have seen the pelts 
O’Shea had pasted round the barn! A regular 
fresco of them, twice and a half round. And 
the noise on winter nights! When I was a 
kid I used to hide my head under the covers 
just at the shivery sound of them. All up the 
bank you can see the old lairs.’’ 

The two boys sat on the low covered veranda 
of the stage station, and looked out across the 
alfalfa-field, and the stretch of wild meadow to 
the fawn and amethyst distance of the desert 
and the white road leading through it to the 
blue hills of afternoon. 

They were as good friends as two boys could 
be who lived sixty miles apart in a country 
where no other boys ever came. Superin- 
tendent Strong of the Salt Valley Mining & 
Milling Company had brought his son to learn 
hardihood away from his mother and her too 
careful care; but Si Dodge was desert-born, and 
looked it. He was lean, sandy of hair, burned 
ruddily, and had the equable blue eyes with 
the upright frown between them of those who 
look much across long spaces in the hot sun. 

Fifteen years he had lived with his parents 
at Coyote Holes, where three times a week 
the Mohave stage went by, and at longer inter- 
vals the eighteen-mule teams hauling concen- 
trates to the railroad and supplies to the mine. 

Other traffic went by them—solitary pros- 
pectors, cattlemen, sheep-herders with their 
flocks, horsemen, and adventurers into the 
luring distances toward Death Valley. The 
Dodges kept the post-office, kept the relay 
horses for the stage, gave bed and meals to 
travellers, sold hay and grain and water, and 
whatever produce could be spared from the 
garden that lay under the bank of the wash, 
where long since the coyotes had hollowed out 
the lairs that gave the place its name. 

The occasion that brought the boys together 
was simple enough. Mrs. Dodge had a sister 
coming from the East to visit the coast, and 
had arranged to meet her in Los Angeles. Old 
Si Dodge had hooked up one of his own teams 
to drive her there, and young Si had expressed 
his willingness to keep the station, provided 
young Victor Strong came out from Salt Valley 
to keep him company. The Dodges’ team had 
disappeared south over the white Mohave road 
about that hour of the smoky afternoon when 
the ore wagon dropped Victor at the door. 

Now, their supper done and the stables 
locked, the boys sat in front of the stage 
station, that looked a thousand miles south, 
east and west, and saw the burrowing owls 
come out of their holes on the banks of the 
wash to begin the business of the desert night. 

Nothing stirred on the horizon. So far as 
_they knew, there were no other souls nearer 
than Salt Wells, at sixty miles, or Mohave, at 
one hundred and twenty-five. 

Si got up and swung to the great shutters 
made of two-inch oak, barred and studded with 
iron nails. All the front of the house was of 
adobe, the walls two feet thick or more; but 
the back of the house, a later addition in a 
more peaceful time, was of thin lumber, bat- 
tened up from without. 

The boys went in and lighted the lamps, 
feeling a touch of loneliness, but it was all 
gone when the sun came up in the morning 
over its thousand miles of sand. The Mohave 
stage went by a little after sunrise. A team 
came up from the south, watered at Coyote 
Holes, and creaked away into the blue shadows 
of the north. Before them was the long desert 
day, without a hint of labor or adventure. 

In mid-morning the boys locked up the house, 













|climbing the sandy ‘ 
|bank at the back, 
crossed a mile of open 
mesa, and came to the 
foot of a tall monument of 
granite, sheer and straight 
on the side toward the 
desert, but backed up 
toward the hill with 
smaller boulders, among 
which it was possible to 
climb by the exercise of 
some skill to the very top. 
It was called Vasquez’s 
Rock, because of some 
connection with the ad- 
ventures of the Mexican 
bandit by that name. 

Here Salt Wells Valley 
and the desert stretched 
away before them like a 
map. The road that ran 
past the stage station 
branched out in the val- 
ley, one fork leading to 
the mine and another 
north toward Owens 
Lake. 

Much farther out was 
another road, known as 
the Salt Valley cut-off, 
forming the third side of 
a triangle and connecting 
the other two. 

The boys lay flat on 
Vasquez’s Rock and 
spoke softly for a little,— 
for the spell of the ban- 
dit’s name was on them, 
—recalling certain fierce 


floating talk of the station and the camp. 

‘‘Would you be frightened in a hold-up?’’ 
asked Victor. 

‘*?Tain’t anything to be scared of,’’ asserted 
Si. ‘‘You just hold up your hands and hand 
out your wad when he tells you.’’ 

**Wouldn’t you try to fight for it?’’ 

‘‘What’s the good when the other fellow’s 
got the drop on you?’’ inquired Si. : 

While they lay and looked idly, a moving 
speck on the upper road resolved itself into a 
solitary horseman. Even at that distance, by 
the tilted sombrero and certain indolent move- 
ments as he rode, they guessed him to be of 
that mongrel desert breed known as ‘‘greaser,’’ a 
man with all the idle and vicious habits of 
the Indian and Mexican, with no particular 
claim to be classed as either. 

It was not until the man came to a dike of 
black rock that flowed down from some old cone 
across the level sands that he halted. Here he 
dismounted, and led his horse cautiously among 
the tumbled fragments to a sandy hollow quite 
hidden from the road, although plain enough 
to the boys on Vasquez’s Rock. 

They saw the man crawling about in the 
broken lava, .and the detective instinct latent in 
all boys kept them watching intently until he 
had turned into the road again, mounted, and 
struck out at a jogging trot toward Coyote 
Holes. . 

‘‘We must go back,’’ said Si, slipping back- 
ward from the lookout. ‘‘We’ll just get there 
by noon, and the man will want his dinner. 
But it beats me what he’s up to, sashaying 
round there in the rocks.’’ 

_ The man jogged into Coyote Holes a little 
after noon. He was, as they had supposed, a 
greaser, well mounted and with a prosperous 
appearance. He asked for a dinner and paid 
for it; asked some casual questions as to the 
time of passing of the stage, and incidentally 
as to the time when old Si might be expected 
home; mounted at last, and jogged off on the 
Mohave road; and any interest the boys may 





| it, that one of them was the same greaser 


exploits of his as they had heard them in the | 





in the haze of the desert noon. 
The days passed pleasantly enough. The 
Mohave stage came and went at its appointed 


in and out. The boys hunted up the wash for 


Victor took turns at the cooking, and Si 
made up the mail of three letters, a newspaper 
and a sack of ore samples, and it came round 


would be coming up from Mohave with supplies 
for the mine. 

Victor was expecting a package of books by 
the team that day, so he was out watching 
with a field-glass for Ike long before he could 
expect him to put in an appearance’; and before 
ever he saw the moving cloud of dust which 
marked the progress of the eighteen-mule team, 
he saw two black specks come out of the hori- 
zon at a pretty rapid pace. As they neared, 
he called out to Si with some excitement, 
although he could hardly explain the cause of 


whose manceuvers had attracted their atten- 
tion the day they sat on the top of Vasquez’s 
Rock. 

That the man who had gone to Mohave a 
fortnight since should return sooner or later 
was in itself no extraordinary circumstance, 
but somehow to the boys it had an unusual | 
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THEY STOPPED TO WATER AT THE STATION. 


aspect. The greaser’s companion was a man 
of the ordinary prospector type, sunburned and 
red-shirted, and of a somewhat sullen air. 

Each man carried a roll of blankets on the 
saddle behind him. They stopped to water at 
the station, and to the customary questions of 
the road, as to whence they had come and 
where they went, answered ‘‘Red Rock,’’ and 
‘Up Panniment way.’’ But to Si their horses 
looked too fresh to have come so far, and their 
baggage too light for so distant a goal. 

Ike pulled in his team late in the afternoon, 
and early the next morning hooked up leisurely 
and departed; and the boys, feeling a little 
lonely when the genial fellow had gone, climbed 
out across the hill and up to the top of Vasquez’s 
Rock to watch him out of sight. 

It was a very warm, clear day, and a tender 
haze brooded on the distant horizon. The road 
stretched out indefinitely across the pale, lineless 
valley. The boys had brought the field-glass, 
and by turns watched the thin smoke curl up 
from Ike Mallory’s pipe as the teamster sat 
drooping on the high seat and the eighteen- 
mule team crawled toward Salt Wells. Then Si 
began to sweep the horizon and the converging 
forks of the road, and narrowed the are of his 
vision till it rested at last on the black rocks. 
Suddenly he gave a start and an exclamation. 
Then he handed the glass to Victor. 

‘‘What do you see,’’ he said, ‘‘in the third 
of the open hollows from the road ?’’ 

** Cattle,’? said Victor. ‘‘ No, horses! 
Jiminy !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘One of them is the 
bald-faced sorrel that miner fellow rode who 
went by here with the greaser.’’ 

By common instinct the boys turned their 
gaze toward the edge of the black rock where 
it bordered on the road, but saw nothing 
there. 

The mule team jogged slowly on. Now it 
came to the curve, where the road swung out 
beyond the point of lava; now it turned again 
where it wound between two heaps of tumbled 
stone; now it stopped. Victor still held the 





glass. He drew in his breath with a low 














whistle. Si caught the glass from his hand and 
turned it on the road. Out of the black rock 
had moved two figures, very plain in the white, 
staring sun. Even at that distance and without 
the glass they could see by the glints on pistol 
barrels that both of them were armed. 

All that followed was as plain as pantomime 
in a theater. What seemed strange to the boys 
was that it proceeded without sound. The 
black figure on the wagon-box threw up its 
hands. One black figure in the road maintained 
a steady attitude of taking aim; the other, 
mounting the wagon, rummaged hastily through 
all the goods. It seemed at last that he found 
what he sought, and reached the ground. Then 
they saw Ike Mallory take up the lines again 
and the jogging train move on. 

To Si, well versed in the stories of the desert 
road, the significance of the hold-up was plain 
enough. To Victor there was something about 
it that wanted explaining. 

‘‘What do you suppose they were after?’’ he 
asked in dazed wonder, speaking almost in a 
whisper, as if the men might overhear. 

‘*Money,’’ said Si. ‘‘Sakes alive! What 
do you suppose a hold-up’s for, anyway ?’’ 

‘‘Why, Ike had no money, at least not to 
amount to anything.’’ 

‘“‘He must have had,’’ insisted Si. 
your eye on those fellows.’’ 

The boys saw the two highwaymen slink 
through the black rock, and appear at the sides 
of their horses again. After a long interval 
they saw them lead out the horses cautiously, 
all the movements plain as those of puppets in a 
showman’s box, saw them turn into the road, 
follow the track of the mule team on the Salt 
Wells road till they came to the cut-off, turn 
into that, and finally disappear northward 
toward Owens Lake. 

Victor had hardly spoken at all, wrinkling 
his forehead over the puzzle of what it was the 
highwaymen had looked for and found in the 
teamster’s packs. The men at the mines were 
not paid in coin, but in checks, which they 
cashed at the nearest towns. But half-way 
across the mesa he struck his hand upon his 
thigh. 

“‘I know what those fellows were after!’’ 
he said. ‘‘Dad wanted to pay the Schafer 
brothers for their two claims that joined the 
Salt Valley property. They are ignorant as 
can be. They wouldn’t take a check, and my 
father promised them the coin. Mallory must 
have been bringing it out.’’ 

‘*How much was it?’’ asked Si, with inter- 
esf. 

“‘About seven thousand dollars, I think. 
Now I wonder whether dad or the company 
will have to stand the loss?’’ 

The boys speculated over that question during 
the day, and rehearsed all the circumstances of 
the hold-up a good many times. 

‘“*There is one thing,’’ said Si. 
both swear to the men.’’ 

‘*And the horses, too,’’ said Victor. 
only hope we shall have a chance to.’’ 

_ Somehow the circumstance had cast a shadow 

on their easy way of life. They grew nervous 
toward evening, and Si put up the shutters to 
the deep adobe windows with unusual care. It 
was the edge of dusk, and the boys had come 
from the stable, from bedding the horses for the 
night, when they heard the sound of shod hoofs 
on the road, and were, as Si expressed it, ‘‘struck 
all of a heap’’ to see the greaser and the miner 
come riding down the wash toward Coyote 
Holes. Evidently their start in the other di- 
rection had been with a view to leaving a false 
trail, and now they were bound for Mohave 
and the railroad. 

The two men dismounted, and asked civilly 
enough for feed for their horses and meals for 
themselves. The boys could only comply. Si, 
who was an excellent cook, was busiest in the 
kitchen, and Victor went about on various 
errands between that and the dining-room and 
the veranda, where the bandits sat comfortably 
smoking their cigarettes. The two boys were 
tingling with excitement and almost afraid to 
speak to each other. It seemed as if their 
knowledge of the hold-up must have cried out 
from their faces. But the men gave them no 
heed. 

“I suppose they’ve got the money on them 
now,’’ whispered Victor, dishing up beans, to 
Si, who was frying the meat. 

‘*Like as not,’’ answered Si. 
could do something about it.’’ 

**Can’t we?’’ asked Victor. 

There was nothing strange or hostile in the 
appearance of the two highwaymen as they sat 
at the table, except that they wore their six- 
shooters conspicuously, a custom rather fallen 
into disuse in that district. The greaser was 
of slight build; the miner had a slack mouth 
under a thin red mustache and a foolish swagger 
in his walk. Both boys felt in their breasts 
the conscious superiority of type. 

To Victor it was intolerable that they should 
sit there so secure in their insolence. 

‘*But,’’ said Si, ‘‘even if we got the drop 
on them, we couldn’t keep it up all night. If 
we had them in the other room, now!’’ 

The two men, having finished their supper, 
turned to Si, demanding a drink. 

‘*We don’t sell liquors,’’ said Si. ‘‘There 
hasn’t been a bar here for seven years.’’ 

**Doesn’t the old man keep anything on 
hand ?’? demanded the greaser. 
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‘*Well, I suppose so,’’ drawled Si, ‘‘but I’m 
not allowed to touch it.’’ 

The man who was dressed as a miner broke 
in with a hasty, bullying air: 

“‘Well, you’re going to touch it to-night, and 
that right quick! If there’s any stuff in the 
house you trot it out, or we will make it lively 
for you.”’ He began to play with his pistol 
butt as he spoke. 

The greaser made a covert motion of dissua- 
sion, which the other refused to see. 

Si spoke after a moment’s hesitation, as if 
unwillingly, ‘‘It is in the other room, behind 
the counter. If you fellows have got to have 
it, you can help yourselves. I’m not going 
back on what dad says.’’ 

The two men got up leisurely and strolled 
into the low adobe room, which was post-office, 
stage office and living-room for the family. 
The door from it swung into the dining-room. 
It was like the shutters of the windows, of 
thick oak planks, studded and barred. 

As the two men disappeared behind the old 
counter, which had once been a bar, Si swung 
the door quickly shut and slid the bolt. The 
noise roused the men. One of them turned 
back with an oath, and struck the door heavily 
with his hand. There was another door open- 
ing on the veranda and two windows, but these 
had been shut and barred earlier in the evening. 
As soon as he had closed the door behind them, 
Si had reached for his father’s gun, which hung 
on the kitchen wall. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘we are in for it! We’ve 
got them, and we have to keep them. If 
they get out of there to-night they’ll kill us 
sure!’’ ‘ 

Victor was shaking with excitement. 

‘‘What will you do?’’ he said. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said Si. ‘‘There’l! be something 
done in the other room pretty soon, though.’’ 

The ‘‘something’’ began immbdiately in a 
fusillade of pistol-shots that ‘pierced the door, 
but did no particular damage. The boys kept 
well out of range. They heard the American 
cursing and the greaser calling out to them in 


a conciliatory way, but judged it wisest to make | 
Then they heard the two men | 


no reply. 
fumbling about the room, studying the exits, 
and finally a crash, as if some heavy object 
had been hurled against the door. 

At that Si called out peremptorily that he 
was armed, and that if they put so much as a 
hand through the doorway he would shoot. 
The men seemed to hold a consultation after 
that, followed by an interval of quiet. Time 
seemed to stretch itself out interminably to the 
boys, until it began to be punctuated by queer 
scratching noises, that crept slowly up the wall. 

Si, first to understand it, dashed out of the 
house and round behind the kitchen. The 
house was built on a side-hill, and the roof 
of the lean-to kitchen was very near the 
ground. . 

When the men, who had tried to climb up the 
wide adobe chimney, heard the sound of his 
feet on the roof they were quiet. 

Si laid the muzzle of his gun across the 
opening and called to Victor directions for 
bringing up material to block the chimney. 
An old comforter lay in the hammock. This 
was laid across and allowed to sag. Tossing 
into it some loose adobe brick until the aperture 
was closed, they finished off with boards, and 
a pile of bricks on that. 

Freshened and emboldened by this sally, the 
boys stirred up the kitchen fire and made coffee. 
While they were at this the sound of loud quar- 
reling arose from the barred room. Then they 
heard some one singing. ‘‘Thank goodness!’’ 
said Si. ‘‘They are at the whisky.’”’ 

The sounds of drunkenness went on for some 
time, and gradually subsided. After that began 
another and singular noise, insistent and regular. 

‘‘Maybe they’ve found a saw,’’ suggested 
Victor, ‘‘and are sawing their way out.’’ 

‘*There’s no saw in there,’’ said Si. He 
crept round in front under the window, and 
Victor followed him. Si put his ear to the 
crack of the shutter and then he laughed. 

‘*Snoring,’’ he said. 

After that, the rest of the long night, the 
boys sat on the veranda between the windows, 
with their backs against the adobe wall. When 
it grew chill, about the first hour of the morn- 
ing, Si brought out a blanket, but they had 
neither of them any inclination to sleep. Now 
and then they heard the men rouse from their 
drunken slumbers and fall off into noisy sleep 
again. The two boys watched the great white 
desert stars go by, heard a lone coyote howl to 
usher in the dawn, and at last, when the wide 
eastern horizon grew rosy, heard the Mohave 
stage come rumbling up the road. 

There were four men on the stage that morn- 
ing besides the driver, and it was easy enough, 
when Si had explained the situation, to order 
out the two bandits, with their pistol belts 
laid aside and their hands up. A search of 
them revealed two equal packages of notes and 
coin carried on the person of each. 

It wanted but the sworn evidence of the boys, 
which they were willing to journey up to the 
county seat to give, and the two men must pay 
the penalty of their crime. 

The two bandits, with their hands tied behind 
their backs and two men guarding them with 
their own guns, departed in the stage. 


The two boys, left alone again, watched it | told of his greed for money. 


down the road, looked out across the sand with 


the long distance between them and Mohave, | as with a chill, ‘‘I don’t know that I was, but | 
then looked at each other. ‘‘Si,’’ said Victor, | I am now.’’ 
‘‘were you scared last night?’’ “So am I,’”’ said Victor, ‘‘and I’m mighty 


‘‘No,’’ said Si, and his voice shook a little, | glad your folks are coming home to-morrow.’ 
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to have been what passed 
between Patrin and the young 
convict: 

**You think to impose on me?’’ 


lw HITE all over with 

the exception of his 
left ear and the end 

of his tail, broad betwixt the eyes, but with a 

peaked nose, rather slim legs, and about the **But I am indeed ill!’’ 

size of a fox-terrier—such is ‘‘Chuff.’’ **Shirker!’’ 

Of what particular breed or strain of dogs he **The work is beyond my strength; I am 
is, Iam quite unable to say. But he is a Giliak | unused to anything like it. I cannot endure | 
dog, and what might be called a canine expert. | the chill. I was numb from cold all day.’’ 
He has a record of over a hundred sable-skins, Patrin rose deliberately and took a step for- | 
caught all by himself and brought home to his| ward. ‘‘You-say that to me!’’ 
master. He was wont to set off into the taiga *‘Only give me work that I can do.’’ 
alone, hunt till he caught a sable, then fetch it| ‘‘Hold your tongue!” 
home uninjured. An old Giliak sable-hunter *‘IT would rather die than walk in that cold 
at the little native village of Nucharo, in the| water again.’’ 
northern portion of the island of Sakhalin, taught} Thereupon Patrin struck him in the face with 
him, and afterward presented him to a young | his fist, knocking him down. 
political exile, named Gregoriev. And it is due} For some moments Gregoriev lay senseless, 
to Chuff’s skill that Gregoriev escaped from | but was roused by kicks from the two soldiers | 
Sakhalin and is now in America. who had brought him up to the chief’s room. 

The story of Kosciusko Gregoriey is not unlike | 








He regained his feet. 


the less pitiable on that account. He came of | at which human nature turns desperate. Hoping | 
a good family in Russian Poland, and was a | that they would kill him on the spot, and making 
student first at Prague, afterward at Moscow. | little doubt that they would do so, Gregoriev 
About a year before the coronation of the present | sprang suddenly at the chief, and clutching both 


years of age, was concerned in a public 
demonstration which proved displeas- 
ing to autocratic authority. It appears 





to have been little more than a boyish 
outburst of high spirits, such as in this 
| country, or in England or France, the 
government would never think of notic- 
ing. But not so with Russian autoc- 
racy. 

For merely a few shouts in the 
streets, forty of the students were 
arrested. After examination twelve 
were tried for sedition, and five received 
life sentences, three to Sredni Kolymsk, 
‘*the dreariest place on earth,’’ north of 
the arctic circle, in Siberia, and two 
to the island of Sakhalin. Gregoriev 
was one of the latter. 

Order is heaven’s first law, and laws 
must be enforced. But even to the 
most stanch advocate of law and order 
there is something abhorrent in thus 
blighting five young lives for an offense 
so trivial. A life sentence to Sredni 
Kolymsk, or to Sakhalin, is worse than 
death. 

Gregoriev’s companion in exile, Kris- 
tan Merroe, committed suicide by 
jumping from the convict transport, 
| Yaroslav, while it was on the way 
from Castries Bay to Alexandrovsk in 
| Sakhalin. 

After his arrival at Alexandrovsk, 
Gregoriev was first confined in the 
‘“testing prison,’’ so called, for four 
weeks, then put at hard labor ; in fact, it 
would be better to call it inhuman labor. 
He was set to tow logs for a distance 
of seven miles along the beach, having 
to wade in the sea. The logs were 
from the forest to the north of the town, and | all his strength. Patrin shouted to the guards; 
were used for building new stockades. His | but Gregoriev had him going rapidly backward. 
load was three logs, drawn by a rope over | To the left of the table was an open doorway, 
his shoulders. Always the water was knee- | and just outside this a flight of stairs leading 
deep, often waist-deep, and this in October, | down to the street, where, as it chanced, three 
when in Sakhalin the temperature is but a few | horses stood saddled. Before the guards could 
degrees above frost. seize him, Gregoriev pushed the gigantic body 

A guard with loaded carbine walked along | of the chief through the doorway. The next 
the beach with orders to make him hasten, and | instant they both went headlong down the flight 
shoot him if he attempted to escape. of stairs, carrying one of the soldiers with them. 

This is not, as some might be led to suppose, | Such was the impetus of their fall that Grego- 
a fanciful picture of Russian inhumanity, but | riev shot under the belly of one of the horses, 
is quoted from an attested statement of the | landing in the street beyond the animal. The 
manner in which prisoners are treated at Alex- | soldier’s carbine flew clear over the horse’s 
androvsk. back. Patrin himself had fallen underneath 

Wholly unused to sueh hardship, Gregoriev | the other two, bellowing for help and threaten- 
fell ill on the third day of a throat trouble, with | ing them all. 
fever, but after lying unattended for a day in Leaping to his feet, Gregoriev snatched up 
his cell, was summoned before the prison super- | the carbine, his first furious instinct being 
intendent, charged with feigning illness. This | to shoot Patrin. Wild thoughts.of escape then 
official was none other than the notorious Patrin, | flashed into his mind. He turned, and seeing 
whose name has grown infamous for cruelty in | the stockade gate open, made a dash for it. 
both hemispheres. The soldier who fell with them had broken 

Yet he seems to have been a man approved | his leg; the other rushed down the stairs and | 
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GREGORIEV HAD HIM GOING RAPIDLY BACKWA 





Tsar, Nicholas II, Gregoriev, then but seventeen | hands in his beard, thrust him backward with . 





two hundred miles from Alexandrovsk; and 
with these people he lived for two years. The 
dog Chuff was given him by an old Giliak 
hunter of the village, who had trained him 
from a puppy. 

With the possession of Chuff, Gregoriey began 
life as a sable-hunter; and gradually, as he 


| accumulated these beautiful peltries, the hope 


that he might use them as a means of escape 


| took root in his mind. 


His assiduity as a hunter now knew no 
bounds. Throughout the winter, intense as 
was the cold there, he ranged the taiga, pene- 
trating mountain fastnesses of the interior 
where even the hardy natives had never gone. 
They called him the tireless one. Chuff also 
appeared to imbibe something of the high, 
ambitious spirit of his master. One day he 
caught three sables. 

As a result of his two winters’ hunting with 
Chuff, Gregoriev had ninety-three skins, each 
stretched on a thin strip of fir wood. 

But how was he to escape from this isolated 
hyperborean island, surrounded by stormy seas, 
since no one was permitted to leave at the ports 
of Dui and Alexandrovsk, save by official per- 
mit? 

The plan Gregoriev finally resorted to was to 
disguise himself as a Giliak hunter and apply 
to the prison chief in person, relying on a 
bribe of sable-skins to obtain the necessary 
permission. That he dared approach Patrin 
again after the asperities of their last meeting 


-atrin stood regarding speaks much for the boldness and resolution of 
that of thousands of others in Russia, but none | him witha scornful smile. But there is a point | Gregoriev’s character. 


His two years’ residence among the Giliaks, 
however, had enabled him to simulate the bear- 
ing and dress of a Giliak hunter to perfection. 
He had picked up their language; and by this 
time his hair had grown long and shaggy. By 
making use of a decoction of oak bark, 
he stained his skin to look like a 
native’s, and also practised protruding 
his lips, after the manner of these 
people. 

Having resolved to make the venture, 
he journeyed down to the vicinity of 
Alexandrovsk with a dog-team, and as 
a precautionary measure, concealed his 
furs in the forest, a little way outside 
the town. After this, with Chuff at 
his heels, he loafed about the place for 
some days, professing to understand 
but a word or two of Russian. 

At last, hearing one morning that 
Patrin was giving audience to the 
prisoners and others, Gregorievy went 
with them up-stairs to the same room 
which he and the chief had left so 
unceremoniously two years before. 

Patrin was sitting at a table, and 
scarcely looked up. He had grown 
stouter, and his manner to the convicts 
was even more overbearing than of old. 
For some time Gregoriev stood regard- 
ing him with curious sensations of 
repulsion and hatred; but when his 
turn came, speaking in Giliak, he prof- 
fered a request for a permit to visit 
some Giliaks of his tribe in Yezo. 

‘“‘What’s that?’’ growled Patrin. 
‘‘Speak Russian.’’ 

A soldier of the guard standing by, 
who had been among the Giliaks, inter- 
preted what Gregoriev had said. 

But without waiting to hear more 
than a few words of it, Patrin cried, 
“Get out!’’ evidently unwilling to 
RD. trouble himself about the matter. 

Thereupon Gregoriev retired meekly, 
but beckoning the soldier outside, bade him tell 
the chief that he would give him twenty-five 
sable-skins for a permit. 

Patrin appears to have found this of greater 
| interest, for presently, as Gregoriev lingered 
| about, the soldier came after him to say that if 
he would fetch in twenty-five sable-skins, the 
permit would be forthcoming. 

The next day this curious kind of official 
transaction was accomplished; and about a 
week later the pretended Giliak secured passage 
for himself and Chuff on a Japanese fishing- 
vessel from Dui to Yezo. 
| From Yezo—using his furs to pay their way— 
they voyaged to Kobe, and thence to Yokohama. 

At Yokohama Gregoriev disposed of his re- 
maining sixty odd sables for the sum of eleven 
hundred dollars, and immediately took passage 
on the Pacific mail-steamer, Korea, for San 
Francisco. 

Thus he escaped from Sakhalin; but it was 
little Chuff who had made it possible for him. 

In America, Kosciusko Gregoriev may begin 
life anew without reference to his past. Indeed, 





by the Russian government, since it was Patrin 
whom the Japanese found in charge of the 
Sakhalin prisons when they captured the island 
in June last. 


| seeing a convict running toward .the woods. 


fired as Gregoriev ran out at the gate. A sentry | he has already done so in San Francisco; but 
at the far corner of the stockade also fired, | I am not so sure about Chuff. When I saw 

| him the little dog wore a somewhat bored and 
More than a dozen shots were discharged after | listless air, as of one whose occupation is gone. 


Patrin is described as a huge man, six feet | the fugitive, but evidently with bad aim. 
three inches in height and weighing two hundred | Gregoriev reached the border of the forest 
and thirty pounds. Allowance must ever be | which still surrounds Alexandrovsk: and al- 
made for an official who has to deal with hard- | though the whole garrison was turned out, he 
| ened criminals. There is abundant evidence, | got away so fast and far that they failed to over- 
| however, that this man, Patrin, habitually | take him. The magazine of the carbine which 
perpetrated needless cruelties, and was a ruffian | had so fortuitously fallen into his hands con- 
| worse than those over whom he ruled. Yet | tained five ball cartridges. Strange to say, too, 
| avarice rather than cruelty is the dominant trait | the intense excitement of his adventure with 
of his nature. The most astonishing stories are | Patrin appeared to act as a cure to his illness! 
Ultimately, he made his way to a village of 
Translated into English, the following is said | Giliaks, in the north part of the island, nearly 





| I fancy that he would much prefer catching 
sables in Sakhalin. But, alas! there are no 
sables in America, although I have little doubt 
that the high forests of the Sierra Nevadas 
and the whole Rocky Mountain range, from 
Wyoming northward to Alaska, would prove a 
favorable habitat for them. 

And why not? Who will be public-spirited 
enough to import half a dozen pairs of sables 
from Siberia, and set them free in these regions 
of America? It might prove the beginning of 
a great fur industry for the future. 
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BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
ilipino youth are having their troubles with | 


F the vagaries of English spelling. Remem- 
bering that their governor’s name is Wright, 
they proclaimed on a banner exhibited on the 
recent trip of the Taft party, that they studied 
day and night, with all their might, to learn 
to write Wright right. American youth can 
truthfully say that they have heard of this. 
distinction before. a 
| 
dmiral Dewey told the Merchants’ Club of | 
Chicago last month that the navy had 
ceased looking for recruits in New England to 
the exclusion of the rest of the country. The 
navy needed, not fishermen acquainted with 
the sea, so much as men who could handle a 
machine. These are found in increasing num- 
bers in the West, where the farms and villages 
are supplying the demand for able - bodied 
seamen. 





a ambitious men who think that high place 
~ means happiness read the words of Presi- 
dent Loubet of France, who goes out of office 
in a few weeks: ‘‘I await February 18th with 
the greatest impatience. I shall leave the 
Elysée never to return. I shall dine alone with 
my wife and children in the privacy of home. 
I shall allow nobody to disturb my privacy 
that evening. There will be family rejoicings 
with the door closed. The president of the 
republic is a prisoner.’’ 
” hat do you think of that mountain?’’ 
said a member of Congress with the 
recent Taft party in the far East toa companion, 
who happened to be a Western Senator of Massa- 
chusetts birth. ‘‘That,’’ answered he, ‘‘is the 
mountain that was in my geography when I 
was a boy.’’? What higher compliment could 
be paid to an object by a man who has seen 
most of the great things in the world than to 
say that it comes up to the expectations of the 
age when the imagination is strong? 
1 prensa Frye’s proposition to pension the 
members of the life-saving service at the 
rate of seventy-five per cent. of the pay they 
receive at the time of retirement will appeal to 
every one who is familiar with the labors of 
these heroic citizens. The life-savers patrol the 
shores of the Great Lakes and the coasts of 
the Atlantic, the Pacific and the Gulf, in all 
weathers, on the watch for ships in distress, 
and risk their own lives in their efforts to save 
the lives of others. 


hat could be more appropriate than that a 

woman should be the winner of the Nobel 
peace prize? Baroness Bertha von Suttner of 
Austria, who has been prominent for many 
years in the movement for international peace, 
and who wrote her most widely known book, 
‘Lay Down Your Arms,’’ in the interest of 
a broader humanity, received the prize this 
year. It was conferred upon her by King | 
Haakon of Norway, in the presence of all the | 
members of the Storthing and of the diplomatic | 
corps in Christiania, last month. 





iterary men, as The Companion has pointed 
out more than once, have played strong 
parts in the statecraft of Europe. In the new 
British cabinet of nineteen members, three are 
among the most important living writers of 
England: John Morley, Secretary for India, 
James Bryce, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
Augustine Birrell, President of the Board of | 
Education. It is not certain or even probable 
that the writer will be a competent master of 
affairs, but it is fair to believe that in a govern- | 
ment in which the philosopher, the artist and 
the man of letters find a place, high ideals have | 
influence, even if they do not dominate. 
Ce cannot help admiring the attitude of the 
Presbyterian board of foreign missions 
toward the question of punitive damages against | 
China for the murder of several of its mission- 
aries in Lienchau a few weeks ago. The | 
secretary of the board has announced that a | 
missionary, ‘‘in accepting this work, accepts | 
some risks, and if, like his Master, he is called | 
upon to lay down his life, no bill of damages 
should be sent to Cesar.’’? While this is the | 
proper attitude for the church, it ought not to | 
be forgotten that there is a political side to the | 
question. The government of the United States 





cannot afford to allow people of other countries | 
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without calling the government of the other 
country to account and demanding that it make 


| reparation of some kind. 


he reception of King Haakon at Christiania 

on November 2‘th, after he had taken the 
oath, was marked by a charming episode. 
When the procession of trade guilds, students’ 
corps and other associations had greeted the 
king and queen at the palace, there were loud 
eries of ‘‘Olaf! Olaf!’’ Queen Maud went 
into the palace for their two-year-old boy, and 
returning, gave him to the king, who, lifting 
him in his arms, showed him to the crowd. 
The little prince waved vigorously the silken 
Norwegian flag presented him by the school 
children of Christiania, and the enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. A foreign correspondent who 
witnessed the scene ‘says that ‘‘Prince Olaf 
has found a way straight to the hearts of the 
Norwegian people, and the crowd in the castle 
square seemed like one vast family circle.’’ 
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CHARACTER AND SHOW. 


For worth is more than merely being seen, 
Or heard, or lifted tall where men shall burn 
For envy of our dazzling eminence. 

A. S. Woodburne. 
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THE ELECTION OF JUDGES. 


na recent attack on the New York judiciary, 
| District Attorney Jerome raised again the 

old question whether state judges should be 
appointed by the executive or elected directly 
by the people. 

Of the thirteen original states, Georgia alone 
entrusted the election of judges to the people, 
and to-day most of those thirteen states and 
one or two others vest the appointment of judges 
in the executive department or the legislature. 
In the half-century before 1860 several states 
gave the choice of judges to the people, and 
newer states followed the newer fashion. To- 
day thirty-one states, including New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, have an elected bench. 

Those who believe in the system which pre- 
vails in the older states point out that it is the 
conservative system, founded by the fathers of 
the republic, that the idea is to guard the judi- 
ciary from the fluctuations of politics, and to 
prevent judicial position from being the reward 


|of political services, and that the appointed 
| judge is likely to be independent of partizan 


influence, particularly if the appointment is for 
life, or during good behavior. 

On the other hand, it is urged that the election 
of judges is consistent with democratic theory, 
and that the people are capable of choosing 
their public servants wisely. A discriminating 
critic, the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, says that 
‘*in most of the states where the elective system 
prevails the bench is respectable’’ and the judges 
are often of high eminence. 

The power of the bar often forces the parties 
to nominate worthy candidates. Long tenure 
of office guards against much political jugglery, 
and the chance for some political influence is 
unavoidable in appointments made by executive 
or legislative powers. 

It will be seen that there are strong arguments 
on each side of the question. After all, the 
comparative merits of the two systems are to 
be tested by results; and it will be generally 
admitted that even that test is not conclusive, 
for most of the judges are good judges, and there 
have been bad judges, both elected and ap- 


pointed. 
S prime minister of the United Kingdom, 
December 28, 1852, the party complexion 
of the British cabinet has changed twelve times. 
The whole period up to the time Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman took office was only a 
fortnight short of fifty-three years. In that time 
the Conservatives were in office twenty-seven 
years and ten days; the Liberals twenty-six 
years lacking one month. 

The Conservative hold upon power which 
has just been given up is the longest continuous 
tenure by one party, for it has lasted ten years 
and five months, since June 25, 1895. The 
shortest was Mr. Gladstone’s third ministry, 
which lasted only from February to August, 
1885, a little less than six months. 

At the time we write it is expected that the 
new cabinet will dissolve Parliament in Jan- 
uary, and the elections will follow immediately. 
Most active preparations for the great contest 
were in progress even before Mr. Balfour and 
his colleagues resigned. 
gether probable that the dissolution will already 
have taken place before this issue of The Com- 
panion reaches its readers. 

It is also anticipated that the new cabinet 
will be sustained in the elections, and will have 
a substantial majority in the next House of 
Commons. What are the issues before the 
people? The situation is in some respects not 
unlike that in this country in the presidential 
election of 1900. 

Readers will recollect that in that year the 
Democrats declared that ‘‘imperialism’’ was 
the paramount issue, whereas the Republicans 
insisted that the silver question was more im- 
portant. So now the Liberals maintain that 
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BRITISH POLITICS. 
ince the Earl of Aberdeen became Liberal 


Accordingly, it is alto- | 


}and make the most of the popular hostility te 
| Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. The Con- 
| servatives, on the other hand, insist that a 
Liberal victory will revive the movement for 
home rule for Ireland. 
Thus neither party meets the other on the 
| issue it has chosen. The Liberals are in favor 
|of home rule, but do not declare it to be a part 
of their policy ; a majority of the Conservatives 
are for fiscal reform with Mr. Chamberlain, 
but do not electioneer on that issue. The game 
of cross-purposes makes the impending contest 
highly interesting. 
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BUILDING WITH BLOCKS. 


Rain may keep raining and others may roam, 
But I can be happy and building at home. 
Robert L. Stevenson. 
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SYMPATHY UNLIMITED. 


very little while there arises a protest that 
E the modern woman wastes her enthusiasm 
on vagrant cats and lost dogs, at the ex- 
pense of suffering babies. The societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, bands of mercy 
and the animal rescue leagues are called mon- 
uments of misdirected effort. The critics inveigh 
against the mawkish sentimentality of animal- 
lovers, whom they declare to be more hard- 
hearted than those whose cruelties they deplore. 

This view rests on the assumption that each 
woman has in her heart a sort of closed cistern, 
containing so much love, and that if she draws 
out a certain amount for an overworked horse 
or a sick dog, there is-so much less available 
for her baby, her husband or her needy neigh- 
bor. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Love is a living spring, not a closed cistern. 
The more we draw from it, the more we may 
draw. Or it is like the pansy bed, yielding 
two posies for every one that is plucked. 

The women who are most active in the various 
animal charities may usually be found to have 
especially tender hearts for babies. A middle- 
aged maiden lady, the most devoted mother of 
a certain Boston cat and dog home, may be seen 
any day walking about with a charming but 
wilful little creature—the baby of her cook. 
The little one evidently finds her most obedient 
slave in the solitary woman who has room 
enough in her lonely heart for kittens, puppies 
and babies. 

The vicinity of the Animal Rescue League in 
Boston has been positively reclaimed from the 
slum slavery by the work of the league. The 
children who were veritable beasts of prey when 
the league was located there have now developed 
into self-respecting and useful little citizens. 
So eager is childhood to give all sorts of good 
harvest in return for the sowing of a single 


kind of good seed. 
N Congress begins its work than the num- 
ber of questions, once occasioning acri- 
monious and prolonged dispute, which must be 
regarded as settled, if the disappearance of 
opposition may be so construed. The exclusion 
of Chinese laborers, for example, when first 
proposed was vigorously resisted by the Eastern 
states, and the movement was obstructed even 
by the President’s veto. 

Only one vote was cast in the Senate against 
the present exclusion law, although there had 
been a spirited controversy as to its exact terms. 
The late Senator Hoar alone adhered to the old 
idea that all peoples should be treated alike, in- 
stead of making an exclusion in terms of race 
or nationality. 

The controversy over the monetary standard 
shook the nation for a decade. In the Harrison 
administration the United States Senate was 
ready to add a proviso for free silver to almost 
anything. To-day no one urges free cpinage of 
silver, although many of those who advocated it 
vehemently still maintain that their attitude was 
at the time the correct one. 

There are scores of national questions which 
have been of prime importance in recent years 
that now attract so little attention as to suggest 
that one side or the othér has abandoned its fight. 
Certain appropriations which were once thought 
extravagant, and others which a great political 
party declared to be unconstitutional, are no 
longer challenged. Practices once freely per- 
mitted are not now tolerated. Although some 
controversies, like that over the tariff, seem 
always with us, the greater number by far are 
closed. 
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SETTLED QUESTIONS. 
othing is more suggestive as each new 
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THE MINUTEMEN OF TO-DAY. 


he elections of 1905 will long be remem- 
bered for the heavy blow they struck in 
several states and cities at corruption 
and machine politics. The same characteristic 
marked all the contests—the work of the vol- 
unteer armies of good citizens, most of them 
young men, who gave their time and their 
services, and in many cases their money, too, 
in order to help the fight for decency and civic 
honor. 
There has never been a moment, in the worst 
governed city in America, when good citizens 
have not outnumbered the bad ones. The 

















trouble is that the bad men are organized and 


work together. ‘They know the value of ‘‘team 
play.’’ ‘Too often the reformers work as indi- 
viduals or do not work at all. Their contribution 
is talk, which is proverbially cheap, 

This year things were different. In one city 
a club of young men organized themselves into 
a campaign committee on behalf of the man 
who, more than any other candidate, represented 
the finest things in public life. They not only 
talked, but worked. Letters and personal 
appeals brought in money for campaign ex- 
penses, and on election day every precinct in 
the city was picketed by these young men, 
many of them college boys, to prevent fraud 
and intimidation. The victory they won was a 
great one, and they won it because they worked. 
In another city districts were marked out, and 
house-to-house visits were made to canvass the 
individual voters. 

The lesson ought to come home to every 
patriotic man in America, and especially to 
every young man. The enemy is always ready, 
organized, armed and provisioned. Organiza- 
tion, an army of determined volunteers and 
hard fighting are the only things that will 
defeat him; and the fight must be made not 
once in ten years only, but every year. 
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INVENTION. 


mericans are still, as they have always 
been, an inventive people. The latest 
report of the commissioner of patents 
recalls anew the pertinacity of that national 
characteristic which has done so much to 
cheapen the processes of production ; for during 
the year there were more than fifty-two thousand 
applicants for mechanical patents alone, and 
more than thirty thousand patents of all kinds 
were granted. 

Invention is no longer the haphazard business 
it once was. To be sure, a great number of 
the applications for patents are made by men 
of one invention only; but on the other hand, 
there are not a few men who follow invention 
as a business or profession. Many of the great 
manufacturing concerns employ’ professional 
inventors, at generous salaries. Their business 
is to improve machinery, and so cheapen con- 
struction. 

Other large concerns make a business of 
backing inventors whose ideas are promising, 
but who lack capital. 

These two classes of men who support in- 
ventors are sometimes at war with each other’s 
interests; for a large manufacturing company 
may desire to improve its own machinery, and 
yet may object strongly to the appearance upon 
the market of other inventions designed to super- 
sede their machinery. 

It is not uncommon for such a company to 
pay a large sum for an invention which it has 
no intention of manufacturing. Locking up the 
patent in their safe may save them much more 
than it cost them. 


& 
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Ede subtreasury building in New York is already 
adorned with a fine statue of Washington, who 
was first inaugurated as President in Federal 
Hall, which stood on that site. A bronze tablet 
commemorating another event of historic interest 
has recently been placed in the building. On 
October 27, 1787, in Federal Hall, the United States 
sold to Manasseh Cutler and Winthrop Sargent, 
who represented the Ohio Company of Associates, 
a tract of land containing a million and a half 
acres on the Ohio River. This transaction fol- 
lowed the passage of the famous Ordinance of 
1787, which created the “Territory Northwest 
of the Ohio River,” and which Daniel Webster 
ranked as second in importance to the Declaration 
of Independence. From that territory have been 
made the great states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The tablet was erected 
by the “Ohio Company of Associates”—an organi- 
zation formed to perpetuate the memory of the 
eighteenth century association. The same society 
intends also to place a similar tablet in Boston, on 
the site of the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, where the 
Ohio Company was formed, another on the campus 
of the college at Marietta, Ohio, and possibly others 
in the capitals of each of the five states which were 


a part of the old territory. 
F" what is said to be the first time in the history 
of American courts the phonograph was intro- 
duced as a witness in a suit in Boston last month. 
It was used to show the noise which trains of the 
elevated railroad made in passing a certain build- 
ing. The owner of the building asserted that the 
rental value of his property was injured by the 
noise, and sought compensation from the railroad 
company. It was held that the phonographic 
record was as valid evidence of the nature of 
the sounds as a photographie record would be 
of the condition of a street or of a building. 
|" the report of Mr. Francis E. Leupp, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, is an interesting 
suggestion that Indian musie should be fostered 
by the schools for Indians, that a racial music, 
like a racial literature, should be preserved, and 





those whose heritage it is should be encouraged 
| to respect it. This suggestion is of much interest 

in connection with the efforts of several American 
| composers to embody in serious compositions the 
| valuable characteristics of Indian music. One 
| of them contemplates an opera in which some of 
the themes will be native Indian melodies. 


| ee service reform has taken deep root. Al- 
most three-fifths of the three hundred thou- 
| sand positions in the executive civil service of the 





| national government are open to competition 
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whenever they fall vacant; and a large part of 
those to which appointment is made without com- 
petitive examination are either of such a nature 
that they cannot be placed in the classified list, or 
such that it would be unwise to bring them into 
the system. A large and increasing number of 
states have adopted the merit test for filling 
clerical and other positions in their own govern- 
ments and in city administration. Last year the 
national Civil Service Commission examined, 
through its agents, almost one hundred and fifty 
thousand candidates,and more than forty thousand 
of them were appointed to positions. Moreover, 
within a few years changes in the regulations 
have greatly diminished the opportunities to evade 
the law by letting candidates who had not passed 
an examination into the service by cunningly con- 
cealed “back doors.” It used to be urged that the 
present system creates an office-holding class, 
and that there is not sufficient rotation in office. 
Statistics show that this is not the case, for the 
rate of change is sufficient to make a complete 
renewal of the personnel of the civil service every 
ten years. 
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THE OTHER TEST. 
“co don’t quite like to ask me if none of | 


all the friction is my fault, but I know | 


you’re wondering,” said Mrs. Marvin, almost 
tearfully. “I know you are; you must be; I’ve won- 
dered myself. But I’ve been over it all carefully 
in my mind, and truly it isn’t. I’ve behaved as 
well as I know how, and so has everybody else, 
except just that one horrid woman. She’s simply 
unbearable. She’s of no earthly use except as a 
trouble-maker.”’ 

“Oh, well, you know I wouldn’t be too sure of 
that,” said the elder woman, with a tolerant and 
pensive smile. “She certainly is exasperating, but 
then, maybe she’s another survivor.”’ 

“Another what?” asked Mrs. Marvin, bewil- 
dered. 

“Survivor—like Mrs. Lilford. Oh, I forgot. She 
was before you came to Hentley. Well, there’s 
no harm now in saying that Susan Lilford used to 
be as much worse than this trouble-maker of yours 
as nettles are than chickweed. She was as selfish as 
a pig and as spiteful as a cat and as interfering as 
a monkey—but there! I don’t like to say what 
she was; what she wasn’t will do. She wasn’t 
kind, and she wasn’t useful, and she wasn’t lika- 
ble, and she wasn’t liked. There was scarcely a 
person in town who had a good word forher. The 
best her own mother could say was that allow- 
ances ought to be made for Susan; ‘she was 
afflicted with a most unfortunate temperament.’ 

“Her husband’s business took him to the far 
East sometimes, and one voyage she went with 
him. When they were homeward-bound their 
vessel was wrecked.. Mr. Lilford and most of the 
passengers were drowned, and the survivors were 
days and days adrift on a little raft on a tropic 
sea, and then huddled for weeks on a scrap of an 
island that wasn’t much more than a reef. 

“Some of them were sick, and some died and 
some went crazy; and of the few who didn’t, 
Susan was one. She did man’s work and woman’s 
work, yes, and hero’s work, caring for the others. | 
She bailed and she rowed; she nursed and she | 
cooked; she learned to fish and to shoot; she 
made clothes without anything to sew with, and | 
kept house without a tool or a pot or pan a house- 
keeper would have recognized. And she was the | 
cheerfullest and bravest of them all. 

“When it was all over, they gave her a gold watch 
and a letter. Why, when that letter came out in 
the papers it made the creeps go down my spine 
and the tears come into my eyes for sheer pride 
that there was such a woman. And that woman 
was Susan Lilford. It took wreck and ruin to 
do it; to show what there was in her deep down 
under all the petty uglinesses that crusted her 
over; but it was there.” 

Mrs. Marvin drew a long breath. 

“That was fine. But, after all, shipwrecks don’t 
happen to many of us; it’s the common life we 
must share together. Suppose she had never had 
to meet a great emergency?” 

“No, don’t, my dear,’’ said the other woman, 
gently. “We can take it either way round; let’s 
take it the other way. It’s true that common life 
is the only test of most of us; but it’s good to 
remember that sometimes those who fail in that 
test might pass another one.” ~ 








“A harder one?” asked Mrs. Marvin, thought- 
fully. 

“T don’t know,” said the other. 
a different one.” 


“Better call it 
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wheat for himself and leaving the straw for the 
stranger. That would be better than nothing. 
Wheat straw would make a bed, or one might 
twist it and burn it for warmth. 
thing to give the sheaf. 

To save is a commendable habit, but small 
savings are not always commendable. 
times when it is better not to sift the ashes, better 
not to get “one more wear” out of the garment 
that is to be given away. One may be economizing 
at the expense of one who is suffering for the coat 
and liable to freeze if deprived of the cinders. 


RENEWAL 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Tee advantages of early renewal 

payment were brought to the 
attention of our regular subscribers 
some weeks ago, and we are grateful 
for the very general response that 


followed our suggestion. 


pro" past experience we know 

that there are still many subscri- 
bers who wish their papers to continue 
as heretofore, even if they did not 
send renewal payment in December. 
We will say to these that our new 
mailing list is now in preparation, and 
it is desirable that there shall be 


as little delay as possible in crediting | 


subscriptions for 1906. A prompt re- 
mittance will be a special favor, for 
which we shall be pleased to send 


our patriotic souvenir Calendar for 
1906, the “ Minutemen.” 


‘PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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THRIFT AND WEALTH. 


—— housekeeping may be described, says the 
author of ““Home Life in France,” as the glori- 
fication of simplicity, a supreme economy of time, 
outlay and worry. In France the furnishing and 
fitting up of a house is done for once and for all. 
English and American households spend more 
upon their homes in a twelvemonth than French 
families of the same standing spend for that pur- 
pose during the whole of their wedded lives. 


Thrift is always and everywhere the first con- 
sideration. Fuel is economized in France to an 
extent to which even or families in this country 
are not accustomed. yhen a Frenchwoman pays 
visits or goes abroad shopping, she lets her fire go 
out, and relights it on her return. Many women 
fairly well-off make a woolen shawl and a foot- 
warmer do duty for a fire, except, perhaps, when 
it is freezing indoors. 

Money in France is on no account whatever to 
be lightly parted with; absolute necessity is the 
only excuse for we 

But there is a shining side to this frugality. 
French men and women do not affect sumptuous 
style for the sake of outsiders, and their unpre- 
tentiousness imparts a dignity mere wealth cannot 
bestow. The following incident is illustrative of 
French standards: 

The author, Miss Betham-Edwards, had been 
spending a few days with a French friend, widow 
of an officer at_ Pornic. 
she took a third-class ticket, to the astonishment 
of her hostess. 

“T always travel first-class,” she exclaimed, 
after a little chat about the matter of trains, adding, 
“but I do not travel often, and I am rich. I have 
an income of two hundred pounds a year.” 

Probably she never spent two-thirds of it. In 
this supreme sense the vast majority of French 
folk are rich, “beyond the dreams of avarice.” 


THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. 


t may be argued from a story in Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice’s recent “Life” of the second Earl 
Granville that a wife with a seeing eye can size up 


| her husband quite as accurately as an astute 


politician. When Sydney Herbert, the first Lord 


| Herbert of Lea, resigned the war-office in 1861, 


THE STRANGER’S 


$6 _— grow mean,” old Jimmy complained, 

as he emptied his basket of cinders into the 
eart drawn by his small grandson. ‘‘Time was 
when I could easy get me winter’s coal here on 
the dump; but sure iverybody sifts their ashes | 
now, and there’s nothing t’rown away but clinkers.”’ 

Old Jimmy was crippled and almost helpless. | 
His daughter’s family would have suffered from 
cold sometimes had it not been for such poor fuel 
as the city refuse-carts provided. Old Jimmy 
himself needed the occupation and the stay to his 
pride that he found in “picking cinders.” To one 
who could appreciate his manful independence, it 
seemed almost a crime that the ash-heaps should 
yield so little. 

“There are well-to-do people who will never 
give us a garment while they think there’s ‘one 
more wear’ left in it,” said an officer of the Salva- 
tion Army’s industrial branch, the department | 
that takes all kinds of cast-off things and tries to 
make them useful. “I don’t decry economy; we 
practise it and foster it; but I have queer thoughts 
sometimes, when we get clothing that would make 
a self-respecting rag-bag blush.” 

Some Old- World communities perpetuate a 
beautiful custom that one can trace back to the | 
days of the Hebrew lawgivers. At harvest-time | 
the last sheaf is left standing in the field. It is 
the stranger’s sheaf, sacred to him or her who has 
no land, and, good year or bad, it is never with- 
held from the needy. If one begrudges it, tradition 
says, he need look for no blessing on his crop. 

One can conceive of a man threshing out the | 


SHEAF. 





Palmerston, then premier, fixed upon the scholarly 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis to succeed him. 


Lady Theresa Lewis immediately expressed her 
doubt of her husband’s fitness for the office, but 
Palmerston’s messenger argued the point, saying 
the duties would not be military, but civil. 

“He would have to look after the accounts.” 


Lady Theresa. 
“He will look after the commissariat,” continued 
Palmerston’s mouthpiece, with assurance. 
“He cannot order his own dinner!” 
_ “He will control the clothing department,” with 
timid hopefulness. 
“If my daughters did not give the orders to his 
tailor he would be without a coat!” ; 
Palmerston carried the day, however, and Corne- 
wall Lewis reluctantly accepted the office. Not 
long after, the under-secretary found him in a club, 
trying—presumably—to inform himself upon his 
duties. He was reading a work on the military 
tacties of Lycaonians. . 
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MIXED FEELINGS. 


he little girl who, after a drink of soda, declared 

that her nose felt as if her foot were asleep, 
has evidently grown up and retained her happy 
power of expression. For evidently the young 
lady mentioned in Punch is the same person who 
drank bubbles when she was small. 


& 


| The young woman was travelling in a coach as | 


an elderly and somewhat sour-looking man, in 


trying to open the window, pinched his finger-nail | 


| severely. 
“Oh!” exclaimed the lady, sympathetically. 
“How horrid! I always think anything wrong 
| with one’s nails sets one’s teeth on edge all down 
one’s back!” 


But it is a finer | 


There are | 


On returning to Nantes | 


“He can never make up his own!” declared | 


Brown's Bronchial Troches allay Bronchial 
Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs’and Sore 
Throat. Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. [Adr. 
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LIFELONG DISFIGURATIONS 
Due to Neglected Humors of Infancy 
and Childhood Prevented 
by Cuticura. 

Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp, becomes an object of the most tender solici- 
tude, not only because of its suffering, but because of 
the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to be lifelong 
and mar its future happiness and prosperity. Hence 
it becomes the duty of mothers of such afflicted 
children to acquaint themselves with the best, the 
purest, and most effective treatment available, viz. : 
the Cuticura Treatment, consisting of warm baths 
with Cuticura Soap, and gentle anointings with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Cures made in 
childhood are speedy, permanent and economical.[ Adv. 





“Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you 
r a Nigger"’ 


Miller's celebrated Book 
How to Take Care of 
(famous poem). Wewill send 
—e jas all of the above for 1l0c. 
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‘amous Dog Remedies. 
Address POLK MILLER DRUG 
CO., 862 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Not Ready-Made. 


$6 to $25. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money. 


Our Style Book, sent free, 
| explains how we can fit you 
by, mail, and contains 150 
illustrations of the latest 
Winter styles. 

| We send with it samples 
selected from our stock of 
over 400 of the new Winter 
| materials. 
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| VISITING COSTUMES, 














$6.00 to $20. 
| TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 

$7.50 to $25. 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to 


$12. 
| RAIN COATS, 
| $9.75 to $20. 
| JACKETS and COATS, 
| $5.75 to $25 
to any part of the U. 8. our 
We Send FREE Winter Style Book, show- 
| ing the latest New York Fashions, and containing 
simple directions for taking measurements correctly ; 
| also a large assortment of Samples of the Newest Materials. 
Send us your name and address and simply say,“*Send 
| me your Style Book and Samples,” and be sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
| cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire. 
Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


| National Cloak & Suit Co., 


| 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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ust to advertise Sergeant’s | 


Est. 17 Years. 








| Materia! makes no difference 
to a pair of Keen Kutter 
Shears ; carpetor crepe de 
chine, hard or soft, stiff 


or gauzy, thin or thick 

stuff, no matter which— 

every cut will be clean, 

even, true, Get the 

shears aud scissors that 

| will cut en A! 
should cut, even after long 
service. 36 years’ experi- 
ence, the finest tempered stee!, 
and the most exact care is put into the mak- 
ing of every pair—that's why 


KEE, 
KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 


are far superior to ordinary kinds, 

Keen Kutter Shears bave a right and 
left hand bolt and nut which keeps the 
blades always tight. Awarded Grand Prize 
at World's Fair, 8t. Louis, Keen Kutter 
Pocket Knives for men and women are the 
very best made. If your dealer does not 
keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and learn 

where to get them. 
Scissor Booklet sent free. 
| A_ complete line of cutlery 
and tools is sold under this 
Mark and Motto: 

“ The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 
ts Forgotten.’ 

Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., 
St. Louis and New York. 

















No dew drop, gentle breeze or sunshine fair- 
Just paper, scissors and a little care. 












were made from 


This wonderful material in every 
usefulness for the home. 


ing and beautifying many useful 





are inexpensive, highly artistic in 
dainty and effective as decorations. 


taking the place of linen. 
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with Dennison’s Crepe Paper. 
Please address Dept. 5 


The Tag Makers. 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 

Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
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These Magnificent Roses % 


Dennisonds 
Crepe” Paper , 


used in making & thousand novel articies of beauty and 
Table decorations—party 
favors and festoons—all the popular flowers—for cover- 


peries—and Holiday trimming. There is no limit to its 
artistic possibilities and it costs but a few pennies to 
prosere these unique and startling color effects. 
‘REE Book, *“ Art and Decoration,’ will show you how. 
Our Crepe Paper Napkins, Doilies and Table Covers 


the same results with any crepe paper but Dennison’s, 
as no other possesses its splendid strength and shading. 

Because of their exquisite designs and the purity of 
the material, Dennison’s Crepe Paper Napkins are fast 

Dennison’s Crepe Paper and Crepe Paper Napkinscan 
be found at all dealers. If you cannot get just what you 
want, notify us, and we will see that you can get it. 

A BEAUTIFUL GIFT—Send your address to our nearest store 
and receive Free an assortment of beautiful table decorations made 
at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York, 15 John St. 
St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 
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far from the city’s pleasures 
The farmhouse stands aloof, 
With a crown of smoke on its chimney 
And a wealth of snow on its roof; 
Out into the dusky highway 
There floats a merry din, 
And gleams from the low, wide windows 
Speak warmth and cheer within. 


There’s a pause in the gleeful romping 
As I knock and enter the door; 
But I’m no stranger; quickly 
The rout goes on as before. 
Low on the hearth kneels Kitty, 
And over the hickory coals 
She shakes a big corn-popper 
Whose burden whirls and rolls. 


Snowflakes without; I had felt them, 
Big and starry and soft, 
Wandering down like blossoms 
Out of white glooms aloft. 
Snowflakes within; I watch them 
Out of the kernels grow, 
Till Kitty pours from the popper 
A feathery drift of snow. 


Tom leaves off his shelling 
To bring me the Weekly News 
For a napkin; then the snow-drift 
Comes round. Could you refuse? 
Again and again the popper 
Gives up its savory store 
Till the big brown bowl runs over 
And snowflakes strew the floor. 


A broom for the littered hearthstone ; 
Then the fire with wood is piled, 
And all are young together— 
Father, mother and child ; 
Merry and young together, 
In spite of besieging snow, 
Rich in their garnered harvests 
And the firelight’s cheery glow. 
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or more than 


CITIZEN. 
thirty years the 











F lives of hundreds | 


of thousands of Amer- | 
ican young people 
have been influenced | 
by the work of a man 
whose face the young 
people never saw, and 
whose name, even, 
they never heard. 

Mr. Upham came of 
that fine old New 
England stock which 
founded the colony of Massachusetts Bay. In 
all his race was the firm, unyielding integrity 
of character which marks the granite of his 
native hills, yet in him it was tempered with a 
warmth of heart like sunshine on a southern 
slope. From father to son and from son to 
grandson, through six generations, the men of 
the family, with a single exception, were dea- 
cons, and all of them persons of education and 
influence in the communities where they lived. 

This man was born sixty years ago, in a 
little town in New Hampshire. The place 
was distinguished then by one of those old- 
fashioned academies which gave the Americans 
of that day so excellent an education that the 
whole country still owes them a debt of grati- 
tude. The boy’s father was the head of this 
institution, and he gave his son the kind of 
education which makes knowledge the hand- 
maiden of character. 

With this equipment the young man, after a 
brief experience in the West, entered the employ 
of The Youth’s Companion. He worked to 
such good purpose that at the end of fourteen 
years he was a partner in the” business; and 
such he remained until, the other day, death 
called him. 

It is always an interesting thing te see how 
a man of character and fine instincts will put 
his character into what a man of another type 
will regard merely as ‘‘business.’? Under the 
wise direction of James B. Upham the pre- 
mium department of The Youth’s Companion 
was developed. Beneath his quiet manner, 
behind a face which was earnest and serious, 
although always kindly and lighted frequently 





MR. JAMES B. UPHAM. 





by a smile, was a heart so full of love and 
tenderness that his sympathy with young people 


and his understanding of their wants was | J 
| were given in the pretty little music-room in which 


instinctive; and for ‘‘J. B.,’’ as his associates 
affectionately called him, it was not enough 
merely to please. He wished also to instruct 
and uplift. 

His love for young people and his desire to 
help them led to a deep, abiding and patriotic 
interest in the public schools. First came the 
organization of the Lyceum League of America, 
suggested by Mr. Upham and promoted by 
The Youth’s Companion. The league intro- 


duced prize libraries into schools, churches, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and clubs. 
Then followed the prize contest in English 





| the mother an 








OR Seose oS THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





composition on patriotic subjects, which brought 
essays from the high schools of twenty states. 
In 1892, at Mr. Upham’s suggestion, The 
Companion interested the school children in 
the important anniversary which they fittingly 
celebrated by the general observation of ‘‘Co- 
lumbus day.’’ 

But more important than any of these things 
was the movement to place an American flag 
on every schoolhouse in the land, and to secure 
the decoration of schoolhouse grounds by the 
planting of trees, shrubs and flowers. To this 
work Mr. Upham, through The Companion 
and with the hearty codperation of his asso- 
ciates, gave his whole heart, with what success 
may be judged when one remembers that 
already, largely through these efforts, the flag 
floats over the great majority of school buildings, 
and that twenty states now have laws which 
place and keep it there. 

The nation is the poorer when such a man 
as this drops out. In his church, in his home, 
among his acquaintances and fellow workers 
there will always be the sense of something 
noble and tender which is gone. But like so 
many men who work wisely for the good of the 
nation, Mr. Upham was so intimately joined 
with his associates that not even his death 
could break the continuity of his work or 
retard its progress. He had, indeed, no greater 
happiness than the thought that his associates 
would carry forward what he had begun and 
promoted, and what they had together shared. 

So quiet, so modest, so retiring that the 
thought of a monument to his memory would 
never have entered his mind, he has, neverthe- 
less, as fine a monument as man could ask; for 
the flag above the schoolhouse door, the plants 
that blossom in the schoolhouse yard, the deeper 
patriotism and the better citizenship for which 
they stand—these are his memorial. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ABSURDITIES. 


he British Parliament can abolish any institu- 

tion of the country,—the throne, the church, 

the courts of justice,—and can even extin- 

guish itself. “It can do anything,’ said Lord 

Palmerston, when prime minister, “but turn a man 

into a woman, or a woman into a man.” But, 

adds a writer in the Grand Magazine, it is often 

unable to “make sense”’ of the statutes in which it 
embodies its authority. 

One of the ludicrous enactments to be found in 
acts of Parliament is the statute for the rebuildin 
of Chelmsford jail. The bill as originally drafte 
provided that prisoners should be confined in the 
old jail until the new one was built; but in com- 
mittee a clause was added to the effect that the 
new prison should be constructed out of the 
materials of the old, and the bill became law 


| before anybody detected this glaring absurdity. 


Then there is the “fifty-second of George II, 


chapter 146,” which enacts that the penalty im- 
sed under it shall be given, half to the king and 
halt to the poor of the parish. After the act had 


been passed, it was discovered that the penalty 
which the act provease is transportation for four- 
teen years. he first intention was that the 
yn! should be a fine of five hundred 
second thought, Parliament substituted a term 
of penal servitude; but it forgot to omit the clause 
roviding for the division of the spoils between 
he king and his indigent subjects. 

Again, the Darlington Improvement Act of 1872 
has a “definition” which it would puzzle the most 
astute lawyer to explain. It reads: “The term 
‘new building’ means any building pulled or burnt 
to, or within, ten feet of the surface of the adjoin- 
ing ground.’ 

uch mistakes are due to clumsiness or careless- 
ness. Others as amusing arise from the use or 
misuse of technical language. Even the lay mem- 
ber tries to copy the jargon of the lawyers, and 
the result frequently is that he confuses every one, 
including himself. 

One’ amendment proposed by such a member 
was worded as follows: “Every dog found tres- 
passing on enclosed land, unaccompanied by the 
registered owner of such do , or other person. 
who shall on being asked for his true name an 
address may be then and there destroyed by such 
occupier or by his orders.” But this gem of mean- 
ingless rhetoric was not passed. 

eers of the realm as well as the humble Com- 
mons are not above lapsing into ambiguity. A 
certain noble lord in committee on the Agricultural 
Holdings bill put down this startling notice: 

“To ask the government whether they will 
consider the practicability of a some 
provision for alleviating the great hardship now 
suffered by the family of any clergyman if he dies 
while occupying his glebe, as many clergymen 
have latterly found themselves reluctantly com- 
pelled to do.” 
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ACROSS THE WAY. 


T° interpretation of Pliny’s admonition, 
“Always act in such a way as to secure the 
love of your neighbor,” and the Scriptural 
injunction to love one’s neighbor as oneself, seems 
to have been rendered difficult by the conditions 
of modern life. An incident illustrating the way 
in which New Yorkers live, touching elbows 
with their neighbors and yet never knowing one 
another, is related in the New York Sun. The 
story is told by an occupant of an apartment in 
the upper West Side. 


Just across the area was a happy couple who, I 
soon learned in a roundabout way, hac — 
married. They had rooms on the same floor with 
sister of the bride. 

During the corty part of the summer, when 
everybody lived with his windows wide open, I 
used to be a beneficiary of the little musicales that 


the newly wed spent most of their evenings. I 
soon discovered that he was a musician of some 
local reputation. 

We all met in the same dining-room every day. 
The musical ar gm had their table in one corner 
of the room and mine was in another. We never 
had any occasion to know each other save in the 
way I have stated. 

As the summer passed I missed them from their 
rooms and from their meals; I thought they had 
gone away for the summer. A few weeks later I 

undled up ~~ own traps and went across the 
ocean. nen I came back in the fall, I discoy- 
ered there were new occupants across the area, 
but I thought nothing of it. 

Returning to my own table in the oagnm, I 
saw some of the former occupants of the apart- 
ment at their old table. I said to the only person 


I knew in the house that the musical family had 
returned, 

“All but one,” was the reply. 

“And that is the master,” I said. 

“Precisely. He is dead.” 

I was shocked, in spite of the fact that I did not 
even know his name. I inquired if his death was 
recent. I then learned that it had occurred early 
in the summer, about the time they had gone 
away. In fact, the funeral was held under my 
very eyes, and I never knew it. So we live in 
New York. 





little nest so empty and alone, 
Walled in between the trellis and the vine, 

How you must miss the birdlings that have flown 

So far away—as I am missing mine! 
Dear little nest—so roofed beneath the eaves, 

So hidden and so sheltered from the storm, 
Behind the covert of the brooding leaves— 

A tiny home, secure and safe and warm! 


What hungry little ones you used to hold! 
And how the mother loved to minister! 
How tireless were her labors manifold, 
Because the darlings were so dear to her! 
O little nest—so full of life and fun! 
The snowy blossoms of the clematis 
Would peep to find out what was said and done, 
And sometimes leave a fragrant, loving kiss. 


O little nest—so cold and bare to-day, 
Let breezes touch you with a soft caress. 
Ah me! your birdlings went so far away— 
How can you bear the dreary emptiness? 
So much might happen to a bird so small— 
Such tragedies might be—such pain, such snares ; 
But He Who sees the littlest sparrow fall 
Forgets not any—and He always cares. 
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COUSIN ETHEL’S MEMORY. 


hristmas had brought two beautiful golden- 
( haired, brown-eyed dolls to the Tracy 

children, who immediately christened the 
newcomers Dorothy and Phyllis. Unfortunately, 
the dolls’ wardrobes were deficient; but Cousin 
Ethel, who at twenty-five had not outgrgwn her 
love of dolls, had promised to make one article 
each for “Dorothy” and “Phyllis.” Ruth had 
chosen a dress and Elinor a coat. 


Alas for human promises! Weeks had elapsed, 
and the little mothers waited in vain. 

Should they remind Cousin Ethel of her neglect? 

“No, it wouldn’t be polite!” sighed Ruth. “If 
she has forgotten we must just do without them; 
but how sweet Dorothy would look in that pink 
silk she spoke of!” 

“And = is just suffering for her coat,” 

inor. 


chimed in 

To tell the truth, Cousin Ethel’s thoughts had 
been more occupied with a certain tall young 
lawyer than with dolls’ clothes. The promise hi 
completely alipped out of her mind, and probably 
never would have been fulfilled had it not been 
for the young man himself. 

Mr. Tracy, the children’s father, was an im- 
matters, and one day the 
ynes, had occasion to call at 





portant man in oly 
young lawyer, Mr. Ha 

r. Tracy’s house. 

While waiting he heard children’s voices, and 
presenti the two little girls appeared, ons 

eir dolls. He inquired after the dolls’ health. 

“My child Phyllis is very well, thank you,” re- 
sponded Elinor, politely. 

“Isn’t this a cold day for her to go out without a 
coat or wrap?” asked Mr. Haynes. 

“She hasn’t any coat yet —” 

“Yes,” broke in Ruth, disconsolately, “we have 
waited so long for Cousin Ethel to make it. Two 
months ago she was here to spend the night, and 
said she would do it; but papa says she is thinking 
too much of that long-legged, blue-eyed lawyer to 
remember us.” 

“QO Ruth,” said the older Elinor, “don’t sa 
that! Mama wouldn’t like it. Cousin Ethel wi 
<p her word, I know.” 

Light broke in on the ‘dong legged, blue-eyed 
lawyer.” There was only one Ethel in the world 
for him, but he was still a little in doubt as to the 
place he filled in her life. 


“Children, I think you will gS those things if 
you are patient. Give Cousin Ethel time.” 
“Do you know our cousin, Ethel Morse?” ex- 


e 
claimed big-eyed Ruth. “Oh, she tells the finest 
fairy stories in the world!” 
s she, indeed?” said the lawyer, resolving to 
hear one of them that very evening, if possible. 
The following week the hearts of two little girls 
were gladdened by a box po ren a beautiful 
pink silk dress for Dorothy, and a white linen coat, 
with straps and buttons on it, for Phyllis. 
Cousin Ethel had remembered. 


“ 
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ITALIANS AS CITIZENS. 


Ihe Anglo-Saxon has always conceded to the 

| men of the Latin races a politeness of 
manner superior to his own, but has often 
marred his concession by hinting that politeness 
is a very superficial virtue. A writer in the 
Outlook dwells on the courtesy of uneducated 
immigrants from Italy, but it will be noticed that 
she discusses the virtue of politeness only after 
the assertion of more serious merits of character. 


The Italians are of sturdy stock, phystenty, In 
the hospitals they say that you cannot kill an 
Italian. The immigrants from the old Roman 
nation also have one marked virtue which may 
give them the right to survive in the modern 

dustrial world—they are temperate both in 
eating and in —— A fat Italian or a drunken 
Italian is a comparat vey rare sight. 

The Italians bring with them gifts which ought 
to make them distinct additions to American life. 
Even the poorest and most ignorant among them 
have ious and dignified manners. 

An Italian woman in a tenement-house does not 
go by another woman scrubbing the floor without 
saying, “ Scusi.” In the ww A dispensary the 
poorest woman often expresses her gratitude with 
a charm and grace that makes an American feel 
erude and recent. 

The excitable disposition which is so amusing to 
many commonplace Americans is 
| peramental endowment that makes the Italian 
| Sensitive to every form of courtesy. An Italian 
| boy once asked the writer why she used English 


in Italian you would have laughed.” 
“No, we should not have laughed,” h 

gravely. “It is Americans who laugh. 
The weak point in Italian temperament is easily 

found. It is the hot temper and the thirst for 


e answered, 
” 














one must not forget that the violent passions go 
also with rich gifts of temperament. 

The Italian is born with a sense of beauty that 
finds expression even in the poorest home. The 
writer took a young Italian immigrant thirteen 
years old to see the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and every time a plesure or a statue pleased him 
he ener, with shining eyes, “Nice work, nice 

ork!” 


In every group of Italian boys there will be 
found some real artistic ability, and it is the 
privilege of America to give these young crafts- 
men @ chance to do beautiful work. 
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THE SINNER’S CHANCE. 


story which comes from the Contemporary 
A Review has a bearing considerably broader 

than the mere facts of the case; for the 
negro who is the central figure was possessed of a 
quality not infrequent in white offenders, too—the 
ability to magnify the mote in his neighbor’s eye 
until the whole community forgets that he has a 
beam in his own. 


He had stolen the proceeds of a collection that 
had been made for the benefit of the minister, and 
the church had decided to try him. The meeting 
was crowded. The preacher presided. After a 
statement of the charges, the accused man had a 
chance to be heard. e went forward and took 
the place of the preacher on the platform. 

“T ain’t got nuffin to say fo’ myse’f,” he began, 
in a ee voice. “I’s a po’ mis’able sinner. 
But, bredren, so is we all mis’able sinners. An’ 
de gread Book Be we must fergib. How many 

eae liseben times? No, till sebenty 
en. 

“Now I ain’t sinned no sebenty times seben, an’ 
I’s a 4 go’ to sugges’ dat we turn dis into a 
fergibness meetin’, an’ ev’body in dis great comp’ny 
dat is willin’ to fergib, come up now, while we 
ee one ob our deah oie hymns, an’ shake ma 
han’.”’ 

Then he started one of the powerful revival 
tunes and they began to come, first those who 
had not given anything to the collection and were 
not much interested in the matter, anyway, then 
those who had not lost much, and then the others. 
ae —— had all passed before him except one 
old | y. She stuck to her seat. Then he said: 

“Dar’s one po’ mis’able sinner still lef’, dat 
won’t fergib, she won’t fergib!”’ 

She was the old lady who had contributed the 


largest sum. 
“Now I sug, es’,’’ he went on, in a gentle, reason- 
able voice, “that we hab a season ob prayer an’ 


gib dis po’ mis’able sinner one mo’ chance.’ 
So after they had prayed and sung another hymn 
the old lady came up, too. 
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THE WHALE’S BACK -SCRATCHER. 


W ment in marine construction he generally 


, has little thought for its effect on the 
‘denizens of the sea. The man who invented bilge 
keels, however, says a writer on South America, 
provided the whales of the Brazilian coast with 
just the sort of back-scratcher they needed. 


Insect pests annoy the whale, and barnacles find 
a home on a large part of his body. Sometimes 
the monsters wy seen rolling on a shallow 
sandy bottom to displace these pests, or rubbing 
themselves on the rocks of reefs. 

On one occasion the mail-steamer Orissa_was 
stopped during a dense fog a few miles off Santa 
Ma Island in the Pacific. The coast being 
dangerous, an anchor was let down sixty fathoms 
or fe and the ship allowed to drift in the smooth 
water. 

About six in the morning the captain heard some 
heavy whale “blows” or “‘spouts’’ apparently close 
athand. Shortly afterward a continued tremor of 
the ship was felt. It was too gentle for an earth- 
quake, and was varied with bumps. Soon a huge 
whale rose slowly out of the water and floated 
alongside, like a bark bottom up. It again 
descended, and the tremors recommenced. 

Then the crew noticed barnacles and shell-fish 
coming to the surface, and the secret was out. 
The whale was scraping himself—currying himself 
—on the sharp plate which projected as a steadier 
from the vessel’s bilge. 
have him so near, in case he should 
smash the boats, the —_ had him pelted with 
potatoes and coal; but he took no notice of it tilla 

iece of coal went into his mouth, and was swal- 


hen a naval architect plans an improve- 


owed by mistake. Then he drenched the vessel 
thoroughly and “steamed” away, a last flourish of 
his indignant tail indicating that he was seeking 


= 


NOT A FINANCIER. 


quiet in the greater depths. 
hen it was announced in Brookby that 
Albert Fosdick had decided to give up 


) ) the grocery business, nobody was much 


surprised; Albert’s methods had not been of the 
sort to commend themselves to the ordinary shop- 
keeper. 


“But I expect he’d have kep’ it up for years if 
it hadn’t been for that kind of a cyclone we had 
summer before last,’”’ said a Brookby resident to a 
returned native. “You see, ’twas Albert’s custom 
to keep his hat on all the time, he being so bald, 
and he’d write what folks had bought on little 
slips of paper, and stick ’em inside the lining of 
his hat, and come Saturday night he’d figure ’em 
up at home with his wife to help him. 

“Well, the cyclone, or whatever ’twas, struck us 
Saturday afternoon. Albert had just poeppee to 
the door when the wind struck him. His hat was 
ea = his head, and nobody ever knew where 

went. 

“I don’t consider that Mis’ Fosdick had ever 
thought he was a real stirring business man, and 
folks said they had high words that night. I 
expect most of the Brookby fam’lies paid up prett 
well, but there’s a mess of people down towar 
the river that aren’t overscrup’lous. Anyway, Mis’ 
Fosdick told Albert if he hadn’t realized but nine 
dollars and seventeen cents on his week’s sales, 
and had got a hat to buy, too, she thought ’twas 
about time he retired from active business, and 
accordingly he did so. 

“He is now engaged in driving her about to sell 


& 


soap and get subscriptions for ‘The World’s 
rapes bg ield and Rock,’ and I notice she carries 
a reticule.” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Hid a sermon; admonisher; rod, his name; 
Nimrod, as he; harm is done; more shad in; 
hired man, so; mare shod in; horse, and I’m; rash 





rt of the tem- | 


when she told the story of Garibaldi’s life to the | 
boys’ club. She answered, “Oh, if I tried to tell it 


revenge that go with their passionate nature. But | 4. Ax, eye, dent—accident. 


demon! I; heroism, and; miser, had no; hard 


monies; him. “Dear son; and more, his. 
| 2. Princeton, Dartmouth, Cambridge, Oxford, 
—. Andover, Cornell, 5. FAWN 
3. Dislocate, vindicate, impli- ey re 
|; cate, authenticate, inculcate, TA. LE 
| obfuscate, supplicate, extricate, I A 2M 
| intricate, triplicate, indicate, Vv: E B 
| domesticate, reduplicate, lo- t- rE 
| cate, educate, masticate. < EAR 
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A SNOW MAP. 
By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


owell and Caroline live in one house and 

|" Elsie and Lloyd in the next, and the four 
play together in the big back yard that 
stretches behind both houses. 

One day, when the snow was soft and sticky, 
Lowell, who is on Europe and Asia in geogra- 
phy, fancied a spot of untrampled snow looked 
like the continent of Europe, and he began to 
shape it more perfectly. 

He told Caroline if she wished that she 
might make an Africa to go with the Europe 
and Asia he was making. 

Caroline hurried into the house after her 
geography, for she did not remember all about 
Africa. 

Elsie chose to make a map of North America, 
and said she would help Lloyd with South 
America, for he had just begun geography, and 
was not yet out of the United States. 

The eastern hemisphere is the hardest to do, 
because it is so irregular; but Lowell and Caro- 
line modeled it in the damp snow, and Lowell 
helped Elsie and Lloyd. 

The next day they added Greenland and Ice- 
land and Australia and Japan, and other 
islands. Another day they made mountains 
and mountain ranges, and since Lloyd had 
learned about volcanoes, he was allowed to make 
those and to sprinkle ashes on the tops. They 
began to find geography more interesting than 
all their other studies. 

When a snap of colder weather came, the 
children filled the rivers and lakes with water 
which froze; and since they had made the Jand 
high, they actually flooded that part of the yard 
one night, and the next morning the continents 
stood out of frozen oceans. 

Bays and gulfs and straits glistened, penin- 
sulas ran out in the ice ocean, and the islands 
were real islands. 

Although the snow was now too hard to 
handle and model, the children could mark the 
boundaries of the countries with twigs, put in 
capitals with brass buttons, large cities with 
big buttons of different kinds, and small cities 
with shoe buttons. 

They learned the school geography lessons 
on this snow map in half the usual time and 
with much more pleasure. Whenever one heard 
a new place mentioned he put it into the country 
where it belonged, and one morning Lowell 
hurried out before breakfast to make the Philip- 
pine Islands, which had been forgotten. 

They sent chip steamers across the ocean, 
worked on the Panama Canal, explored the 
frozen north, and wherever, all over the world, 
a war was going on, they planted a small red 
flag on that spot on the snow map. 
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A HAPPY NEW- YEAR. 


By Anna M. Pratt. 


From Oregon to Texas, from 
Florida to Maine, 

The pleasant New-year’s greetings 
are flying like the birds; 

And if we can remember 

All their meaning till December 

We shall fill the days with kindly 
deeds and loving, thought- 
ful words. 
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A NEW-YEAR’S CALL. 
By E. A. F. 
On New-year’s day we “ made believe” And then we rang for cambric tea 
That we would New-year’s calls receive. 
We dressed in all our finest things,— 
Long beads and chains and mama's 
rings, — 

And Bobby came with tall silk hat, 
And called us Lady This and That. 
He made a bow, as “ grown-ups” do, 
And said, «A glad New-year to you!” 


Just when we'd spoken of the snow 

And said, ** Don’t be in haste to go!” 

Then mama looked in at the door 

And called, “Ice-cream is served for 
four!” 

We ran pell-mell, for somehow, then, 

’Twas nice to be ourselves again! 








DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 





GOOD-BY TO THE OLD YEAR. 




















(No one could be more grand than we). 











DRAWN BY WUANITA SMITH. 


CRAZY PICTURES. 


By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


66 ever mind if it does rain. Mama always 

N thinks of something extra nice for rainy 

days,’’ said Harold. 

‘‘T have thought of something now,’’ said 
mama. ‘‘Get some pieces of smooth brown 
paper for Frankie and little Helen, and some 
of that pretty green cardboard for Esther and 
Mabel, and you and Leon may use your scrap- 
books. I will pick out some old magazines, 
and Leon may get some paste. Esther, you 
may take the cloth off the dining-table, and 
spread out some newspapers. I am going to 
show you how to make crazy pictures.’’ 

The children ran to collect the things, and 
mama sent Harold for both pairs of scissors 
and the shears, and Esther for some empty 
boxes and covers to lay the parts of pictures in. 

‘*Now,’’ said mama, giving the things round 
to the different ones as she spoke, ‘‘you may 
cut the brown paper into sheets about six by 
eight inches; you may cut the cardboard the 
same size. 

‘*Now all you little ones may cut out the 
pictures of everything in the advertisement pages 
that is alive, but don’t try to cut them close to 
the picture; let the older ones do that. Harold 
may punch the sheets on one end, so they can 
be tied together to make a book when they are 
done. You could make a book at first, but if 
you spoil a page it looks badly to cut it out, so 
I like sheets best.’’ 

Then mama cut out several pictures quickly, 
and cut off their heads and arms and legs, put- 
ting the heads into one box, the arms into 
another, the legs into a third, and the bodies 
intoafourth. Sometimes she left the arms with 
the body, as it would spoil some of the bodies 
to have them cut off. 

As soon as all the children had pictures 
enough cut so there were quite a number in 
each box, mama gave a body to each child, 
and then while one was picking out a pair of 
legs, another was choosing arms, and another 
a head. As soon as any one had a picture 
ready he pasted it on his sheet or book, and a 
crazy-looking set of pictures they were! 

The little children’s were the funniest, for 
sometimes they placed feet where hands should 
be, and they made the body turn one way and 
the head another. Sometimes a girl had a 
dog’s head, or a man had the body of a child 
and the skirts of a woman. One boy drawing 
a sled had the legs of an ostrich. 

They were all surprised when Maggie came 
to set the table for luncheon. ‘‘Let’s send 
these pictures to the Children’s Hospital,’’ said 
Mabel, ‘‘and they will make the children there 
laugh, too.’’ 
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A SAD CONDITION. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 


“Tl be a nurse,” said little Vic, 
“And cure the family so quick!” 
She donned an apron long and 


white, 

And tied a kerchief cap on 
tight ; 

But then, “O dear,” cried little 
Vic, 


“There isn’t anybody sick!” 
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in certain parts of the empire. Sailors were 
landed from British, American and other for- 
eign war-ships to guard the foreign settlement 
and preserve order. ® 


T™™ Isthmian Canal occupied a large share 
of the time of both Houses of Congress prior 
to the holiday recess. A bill which was re- 
ported, making an emergency appropriation of 
$16,000,000, was severely criticized on the ground 
of extravagance. The House cut the appropri- 
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| ation to $11,000,000, and the Senate reduced it 
to $10,000,000. - 


ational Finances.—From the annual 


| appears that the revenues of the government for 
| the fiseal year 1905 amounted to $697,000,000 
|and the expenditures to $720,000,000, leaving 
a deficit of $23,000,000. Thus far in the current 
fiscal year there has been an increase of 14 per 
| cent. in the customs revenues and of 5 per cent. 
in the internal revenue. Taking this increase 
into account, the Secretary estimates the receipts 
of the fiscal year 1906 at $738,000,000, and the 
expenditures at $746,000,000, leaving a deficit 


of $8,000,000. 

A Seve Manifesto was pub- 
lished by the so-called ‘‘Invisible Govern- 

ment’’ of the various revolutionary bodies in 

Russia December 16th, which openly defied the 
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Best quality of bristles solid- 
ly set and do not come out. 
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government. In this document the government 
was declared to be bankrupt, and the people 
were ordered not to pay taxes and to refuse to 
accept anything but gold in the payment of their 
wages. The only salvation for the country, 
the manifesto declared, was the overthrow of 
the autocracy by a constituent assembly. 


& 
epressive Measures were at once insti- 
tuted by the government. All the members 
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of the executive committee of the labor-unions 
were arrested on the 17th, and orders were issued 
to dissolve the railway union. All the papers 
which published the manifesto made themselves 
liable to heavy penalties; and on the 17th the 
Novoe Vremya and the Official Messenger 
were the only newspapers which were published 
at St. Petersburg. The Workmen’s Council and 
the League of Leagues ordered a general strike, 
to begin December 21st; and an imperial ukase 





was published by which all governors-general, 
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governors and prefects throughout the empire, 
who were cut off from telegraphic communica- 
tion, were authorized, without conferring with 
| St. Petersburg, to declare a state of siege or 
martial law. ® 


he Nobel Prizes, for distinguished service 

in various departments of activity for the 
welfare of men, were awarded at Stockholm, 
December 10th. The prize in the department of 
physics was given to Prof. Philipp Meyer von 
Lenard of Kiel University for his works on 
cathode rays; in chemistry, to Prof. Adolf von 
Biiyer of the University of Munich, for research- 
es leading to the development of organic chem- 
istry and the chemical industry; in medicine, 
to Prof. Robert Koch of Berlin for researches 


to’ Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist; 
and for the promotion of peace to Baroness 
von Suttner of Austria, who has long been 
prominent in international peace movements. 
Each prize amounts to about $40,000. 


Am and Navy.—The total strength of 
the regular army, according to Secretary 
Taft’s report, is 3,750 officers and 56,064 enlisted 
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men. Of these, 739 officers and 11,164 men are 
in the Philippines. The death-rate in the army 
was reduced last year from 8.64 to 6.75 per 
1,000 by improved sanitary measures. —Secre- 
tary Bonaparte in his report recommended the 
addition to the navy of two battle-ships, two 
scout cruisers, four destroyers, and five sub- 
marines and gunboats. He suggested that the 
present need of the navy is not enlargement, 
but the substitution of new and improved 
vessels for those that are worn out or anti- 
quated.——The battle-ship Idaho, a sister ship 
to the Mississippi, of 13,000 tons’ displacement, 
was launched at Philadelphia, December 9th. 
The little daughter of Governor Gooding of 
Idaho named the vessel. 
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he Morocco Conference will be held 

at Madrid, instead of at Algeciras, as at 
first planned. It will meet about January 10th. 
The publication of the official correspondence 
between France and Germany shows that, al- 
though the two governments have agreed upon 
the questions to be discussed, no agreement has 
been reached as to the method of solving existing 
difficulties. There is therefore some renewal of 

















anxiety regarding the outcome of the conference. 
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MALARIA? ? 2? 
GENERALLY THAT IS NOT THE TROUBLE. 


Persons with a susceptibility to malarial influ- 
ences should beware of coffee, which has a tend- 
ency to load up the liver with bile. 

A lady writes from Denver that she suffered for 
years from chills and fever which at last she 
learned were mainly produced by the coffee she 
drank. 

“I was also grievously afflicted with headaches 
and indigestion,” she says, “which I became satis- 
fied were likewise largely due to the coffee I drank. 
Six months ago I quit its use altogether and began 
to drink Postum Food Coffee, with the gratifying 
result that my headaches have disappeared, my 
digestion has been restored and I have not had a 
recurrence of chills and fever for more than three 
months. I have no doubt that it was Postum that 
brought me this relief, for I have used no medicine 
while this improvement has been going on.” (It 
was really relief from congestion of the liver 
caused by coffee.) 

“My daughter has been as great a coffee drinker 
as I, and for years was afflicted with terrible sick 
headaches, which often lasted for a week at a 
time. She is a brain worker and excessive appli- 
cation together with the headaches began to affect 
her memory most seriously. She found no help in 
medicines and the doctor frankly advised her to 
quit coffee and use Postum. 

“For more than four months she has not had a 
headache —her mental faculties have grown more 
active and vigorous and her memory has been 
restored. 

“No more tea, coffee or drugs for us, so long as 
we can get Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book 
Road to Wellville” in packages. 
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use, a pressure upon a button producing 
the desired result. It is useful about the 
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list of the most in- 
teresting places you ever 
heard of ; imagine the grand- 
est mountain, ocean and forest 
scenery in the world; picture 
miles upon miles of sweet peas, 
blossoms and roses; think of mil- 
lions of orange trees laden with 
golden fruit, and you have a mental 
kaleidoscope of the COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE 
of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, extending through 1300 
miles of grandeur—from 
Los Angeles to Port- 
land, Oregon. 





The 
COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the 
Southern. Pacific Company 
has been called the ‘‘Road of a 
Thousand Wonders’’ because of 
its endless attractions; because it 
has for its way-stations the places 
and wonders most renowned in 
Pacific Coast history. The missions 
of the old Spanish ‘Padres; such 
resorts as Del Monte, Paso Robles 
Hot Springs, Santa Barbara, El 
Pizmo Beach, San Jose, Santa 
Cruz, Byron Hot Springs, 
Shasta Springs, Sisson’s 
Tavern and others— 
too many to 
mention. 


It is the 
one way to see 
such marvels as the 
Cypress Forest and Bay of 
Monterey, Big Trees, Pyramids 
of the Santa Lucia Mountains, 
Morro Rock, Cayucos, Devil’s 
Den, 17-mile Drive, Lick Observ- 
atory, Stanford University, Mt. 
Tamalpais, Castle Crags, Black 
Butte, Snow-capped Shasta, and 
Game Forests of Oregon, in- 
cluding en route Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Sacramento 
and Portland, Oregon. It 
is really the only way 
to see California and 
Oregon tothe best 
advantage. 





Those who 
are interested in 
‘visiting the great Em- 
pire of the West should 
send for the beautifully illus- 
trated book, mailed free by 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, 914 Merchants Exchange, 
San Francisco, California. To get 
the true spirit of the West, to thrill 
with its energy, to be charmed by 
its lore, to be entranced by its 
pictures, read the Sunset 
Magazine of San Francisco. 
$1.00 a year thus invested 
is next best toa trip to 
this land of peren- 
nial spring. 






















the United States holding the first place. But 














STAMPS, °° different Foreign 
SAS * (ora Servia Death Mask 
= a if preferred) Free, if asked for with approval 

NATURE ®@, SCIENCE Beem sheets at 60% commission. Pocket album, 5c. 
f=) 1000 hinges,5c. Large new Price-List Free. 

. a NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘U-AlLe-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 




















se ew Ponds.’’—Among the most singular | 
archeological remains found in Great | 
Britain are the ancient ‘‘dew ponds,’’ the con- | 
struction of which is ascribed to people of the 
Neolithic age. The purpose of these ponds | 
was to furnish drinking water for cattle. An 
exposed position, where springs were absent, | 
was selected, and a broad, hollowed surface was | 
formed, and covered over with straw, or some | 
other non-conducting material. Above was | 
spread a thick layer of clay strewn with stones. | 
During the night the cold surface of the clay | 
caused an abundance of moisture to condense | 
from the lower layers of the air. Some of these | 
ancient dew ponds are still in working order. 
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A mellow mint cream that is 
unmatched in purity, unequaled 
in smoothness, and incompa- 
rable in flavor to any other mint 
cream or candy. Our secret is 
the new process of manufacture. 


Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your 
dealer does not keep ‘U-ALL-NO’ we will 
send a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 

Kindly mention Youth’s Companton. 


old from the Sea.—This has no refer- 

ence to the wild plans that have from 
time to time been exploited for extracting gold 
from sea-water, but it relates to the attempts 
made in Queensland and New South Wales to 
recover gold and other precious metals from the MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, 
sands on the seashore. The treatment of these 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
sands has been undertaken, it would appear, ~< 


with some promise of success. Not only gold A [| FO R N 


but platinum and uranium have been found. 
You Can Play Out of Doors 


























It is thought that the metals find their way to 
the strand. from submerged rocks which are 


broken and triturated by the violent waves | 


sailing the coast. 4 
‘emia * Every Day in the Year at 
‘Se Jungfrau Railroad.—The great Sim- | tHE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado 
plon Tunnel having been finished, attention Beach. 


7 ° " saat The world’s most equable climate. A new pleasure 
returns to the audacious enterprise of building for every day. Golf and incomparable seaside strolls. 


a tunnel to the summit of the Jungfrau. This| THE NEW GLENWOOD, Riverside. 


‘ tlw ‘ P ‘ > California’s Mission Hotel. Old-time art and mod- 
tunnel is steadily progressing, although two or ern comfort. Orange blossoms and golden fruit 


everywhere. 


THE CASA LOMA, Redlands. 


P 
A model hotel in a model town in a model climate. 


THE HOTEL CREEN, Pasadena. 


Art and Nature. A sun-kissed jewel in Pasadena’s 
crown. 

THE RAYMOND, Pasadena. 
On a foot-hill summit, facing mountain and valley: 
On every side an inspiring view. yhere every 
sense is gratified. 

THE MARYLAND, Pasadena. 
Pasadena’s home hotel. Open all the year. Amid 
these beautiful surroundings, Italy and California 
join hands. . 

THE ANCELUS, Los Angeles. 
Central, convenient, luxurious. Latest Eastern 
ideas joined with Western hospitality. All advan- 
tages of a city. 


| THE LANKERSHIM, Los Angeles. 








three years may yet elapse before it is com- 


pleted. Already, however, it has become a | Los Angeles’ newest hotel, in the heart of the city. 
j 7 ag , —_ rin All the advantages of experience. A welcome for 
scenic wonder. Last July the first electrie| every one. 


train was run to the fourth station in the| THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles. 


tunnel, that of the Eismeer, at an elevation of | Opens January 15, 1906. A gem set in steel and mar- | - 


re “a a “ ble, meeting every demand of comfort and service. | 
10,368 feet. The height of the Jungfrau is | page POTTER, Santa Barbara. 
13,668 feet. Two more stations are to be con- | The scenic seaside hotel of the Pacific. Facing 
es the famous Santa Barbara channel. For all who 
structed before the summit is reached. Ateach| want the best. 


station an opening, like a gigantic window, is THe ARLINGTON, Santa Barbara. 

‘ se . F » tradition and realit ite in pe *t satis- 
made in the mountainside ; and from these faction. Near beautiful Santa Bar oy fe 
lofty outlooks the most extraordinary views are and peerless Montecito. 
obtained. The stations have been so located | THE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, 

Paso Robles. 


that no two views are alike, and the sensational | Where sunshine and Hot Springs give Health and 
element increases with the height. | — sy cma equipped Bath House 
e |THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, De! Monte. 
| By che sea, near =e rae ay Golf and = on 
j 7 — slis ‘ door pleasures and countless owers every day in 
ew Electric Safety ‘Lamp. An Italian the year. 
inventor, D. ‘Tommasi, has devised a new | THE SEA BEACH, Santa Cruz. 

electric safety-lamp for use in mines, powder| na bluff by the ocean spray. Where fishing is 


2 good. Ina genial climate; close by the Big Trees; 
factories and other places where a bare flame, | a wondrous beach. 
or even a glowing filament, exposed to the air | THE VENDOME, San Jose. aaiabie i 

: * embowered in blossoms. In the beautiful Santa 
may cause an explosion. The lamp is enclosed Clara Valley. Here the stage starts for the famous 
in an air-tight glass cylinder, and is illuminated Sonn aut, anaes 4 => 

Sal . . an Jose. 

by means of a small rubber bulb, which, when | Solid comfort for all who travel. Mid orchard and 
expanded, produces electric contact, permitting city. On the way to the great Lick Observatory. 
the current to flow through the lamp. If by | THE CALIFORNIA, San Francisco. 

e . > - The homelike hotel of a city of travellers. A chef 
accident the glass cover is broken, the air escapes for every palate. In the heart of the metropolis. 
from the bulb, the contact is interrupted, and THE eT. FRANCIS, San Francisco. 

. . » a “= ‘aces Union Square Park. 1e hotel answers ever 
the light instantly goes out. The bulb is want, its Information Bureau every question. . 
inflated at will by means of a stop-cock and a’ THE PALACE HOTEL, San Francisco. 
little rubber bellows. | A resting-place for the World’s Tourists. Its palm 


& garden and sweet-voiced organ are known every- 
where. 





ranes and Herons in Surgery.— Write to the Manager of any of these Superb Hotels for 
Many substances have been employed in booklets and full information regarding this 
turn for making sutures in surgery. Such! CHAIN OF CALIFORNIA RESORTS. 
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Mid orange groves and snow-capped mountains. | 


Surrounded by flowers, combining perfection in | 






































6 T TRADE MARK @9 
REVERSIBLE 
Collars and Cuffs 

Ze 


semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 

Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 
able. 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 


When soiled discard 
Turn down collars are-re- 
versible and give double 
service 

We send by mail prepaid, 
Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
Cuffs for 30 cents 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE 

Jilus. Catalog. free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 


Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 
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50c. music named below sent post-paid 

for 10c, Our large catalogue contains 

over a thousand others equally good for 10c, per 
copy. Why not buy all your music at 10c. per copy? 
Write names of pieces plainly, enclose 10c, for each 
piece wanted, and we will send by return mail. You 
will also receive Free Catalogue. 

... Swanee R.& Old Ky. Home (Rag Time) Reg. Price$0.00 


New, Popular Standard and Clas- - 
sical Sheet Music. Full Size, Best C 
Paper. Handsome printing. Any of the 


... Scottish Belles,Waltzes( Very popular) “ ° la) 
...Nearer, My God, etc. ( Variations » ™ * 1) 
.. Louisiana Waltzes ( Beautiful) os ie) 
...Chicago Express March (Fine) . « a 1) 
....Patriotic Medley (National Airs) ” * 0 
«Plantation Melodies (Southern Airs).. “ " “ 
-.-.Moonlight on the Lake (Grade 5)......... “ see 1) 
«...My Mother’s Prayer ( Beautiful).......... “ ” 
..Old Black Joe (Variations)......... — * a ” 
... Dance of the Wild Flowers (Easy)....... a ”) 
..-Promise That You’ll Be True (Songs). “ “ 1) 
....Grandmother’s Love Letters Pe aa 1) 
.---On the Old Virginia Shore Se? - i) 
«Some Other Day (Beautiful Sacred)... “ aa wo 
«J ust Beyond the Vale of Years (Sacred) “ * Ww 
«.My Home & Sweetheart Down in Dixie “ * w 
FRE To any one buying one or more of the above 

pieces, who will send in addition the names 


and addresses of ten persons who play or sing and 
would be interested in our catalogue, we will send an 
additional piece without charge. Names of music 
teachers are particularly requested. Write names 
plainly. 





substances need to possess peculiar properties, 


McKinley Music Co. ‘3 Fiiin‘ty: New York 





which are not readily found. Lately an 





American physician, Dr. C. T. Kieffer, has 
recommended a new material of this kind, the} (O¥ 
tendons of the legs of cranes and herons. His | 
experiments have shown that these tendons are 
particularly well suited for surgical use. They 
form excellent ligatures, and are readily absorbed 
after the wound has healed. A writer in a 
French scientific journal, commenting on Doctor 
Kieffer’s experiments, remarks that this will |: 
be bad news for the cranes and herons. 
ca) 


he World’s Wheat.—The countries 

having a surplus of wheat of their own 
growing and the countries that must import 
large supplies from abroad to supplement their | 
own production make an interesting table. 
Under the first heading come the United States, 
Canada, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Roumania 
and Bulgaria, Turkey in Asia, North Africa, 
Australasia, India and Argentina. Under the 
second heading come Great Britain and Ireland, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece and Scan- 
dinavia. For a long time Russia has occupied 
the second place as a wheat-producing country, 
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does perfectly 
whatever you 
give it to do. 


machine problem settled for a lifetime. 


now Argentina is rapidly overtaking Russia 





O) ave selection of a sewing 

machine is a serious mat 
ter, for it isn’t a thing that one 
buys often, and when once 
bought the housewife must 
work with it, live with it, de- 
pend upon it, for years. 

It isn’t good economy to 
buyacheap machine, because, 
while it may do good work at 
first, it will not stand the wear 
and tear of years as you want 
it to. The working parts of 
The New Home Cheap machines are stamped 
out and crudely finished, and 
the woodwork is made of im- 
perfect stock rushed together. 
In the New Home theworking parts are made from 
steel and every part finished and fitted to per- 
fection, while the woodwork is of the best material 
and as carefully made as any choice piece of 
furniture. It will run as lightly and do as perfect 
work years from now as it does at the beginning. 
While you are buying a machine it pays to invest 
a little more at the start, and have the sewing 


Brana di 


NEW HOME 





Drop us a postal for our literature while you think of it. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 








in the race for second place. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 


weekl aper for all the family. Its sub- 

seri tion Brite ts $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request ents 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
t 


is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the*date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








- HYDROPHOBIA. 


es accidents are more terrifying to 
the sufferer than to be bitten by a 
dog supposed to be mad, 
and there are few condi- 





intelligent action on the 
part of the bystanders is 
more desirable. 

Although nearly all warm- 
blooded animals are susceptible to rabies, it is 
most commonly seen in dogs. 
forms, the “furious” and the “dumb.” 
furious type, after a period of melancholy or 
depression, the animal becomes restless and irri- 
table, with a tendency to run away and snap at 
everything in sight, finally becoming subdued and 
sullen, and dying of paralysis and exhaustion. In 
dumb rabies the stage of irritability is absent. 
The dog prowls about in a listless way with his 
head down and lower jaw dropped. At the same 
time there is difficulty in swallowing. 

It is often impossible to tell from a dog’s actions 
whether it is rabid or not; but if instead of killing 
the animal as quickly as possible, as is often 
unwisely done, the owner capture it and keep it 
for a few days under lock and key, the question 
answers itself. A rabid dog always dies in from 
four to eight days, so that if the animal recovers the 
bitten persons may be sure that they are not going 
to develop hydrophobia. 

In any suspicious case the wound should imme- 
diately be squeezed under hot water, and if deep, 
be incised freely, so that cauterization with either 
a hot iron or with strong nitric acid (not with 
lunar caustic) may be thoroughly done. 
same time the dog should be kept under observa- 


tion, or if already killed, the head and neck should | 


be packed in ice and preserved for medical exam- 
ination. 
Even if it seems certain that the animal was 


rabid the patient should not despair, for it is | 


estimated that only fifteen per cent. of those bitten 
by rabid animals actually develop the disease, 
and if the Pasteur preventive inoculations are 
promptly begun recovery is almost certain. 

The popular dread of rabies is out of all propor- 
tion to the relative frequency of the disease, and 
the length to which it may go is shown by the in- 
stances in which people have developed, and even 
died, of false hydrophobia, a nervous condition 
due to fright, and simulating to some extent the 
real malady. 

® & 


THE HOME-STRETCH. 


here has probably never been a more homesick 

sojourner in a great city than Mrs. Homer 
Saunders was during her week’s visit to New 
York. “Didn’t you enjoy one namable thing?” 
asked one of her Bushby neighbors when Mrs. 
Saunders had been happily rattling the pots and 
kettles in her own kitchen for a few hours. 
“Didn’t Homer take you round sightseeing or 
shopping?” 

“Why, Homer would ’ve been glad enough to,” 
said Mrs. Saunders, as she began a fresh attack on 
one of her frying-pans which was not absolutely 
glittering. “He’d ‘ve been pleased to tote me 
round with him and Lottie all the time, but what 
d’you suppose I care about sights o’ brick and 
stone and rushing folks, and shops full o’ things 
I’d never need in Bushby if I lived to be a 
hundred?” 

“There’s Central Park,” offered the neighbor, 
mildly. 

“Well enough for those that aren’t used to a 
couple 0’ miles’ stretch o’ hill and wood and 
medder whichever way they’ve a mind to look,” 
admitted Mrs. Saunders. “But I tell you one 
thing I did enjoy—a little book I got hold of.” 

“Why, you never were a great hand to read,” 
said her old friend, with surprise. 

“Not works o’ fiction,” said Mrs. Saunders, “nor 
yet biography; but this little book had lists o’ 
trains in it, and first day I got there I found the 
Bushby page. There was a great clock in Lottie’s 
parlor, and I used to sit there and see what the 
time was and where the trains would be, how near 
the Junetion and so on. . I never had all those 
Junction trains firm fixed in my mind before, but 
now Ihave. And I kep’ saying to myself, ‘Well, 
now there’s a train soand so. Let’s play I’m going 
to take that,’ and so on. 

“I'd go through the whole performance, riding 
in the stage with Jake and all. And I tell you,” 


said Mrs. Saunders, turning a radiant face to her 
visitor, “when I got fairly seated down in that old 
couch this morning and felt that place where the 


Your name cannot be found | 


At the | 
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| stuffing’s begun to bust through the leather, and | 





tions in which prompt and | 


There are two} 
In the | 





|}engagement in the details of which the com- 


| and education, who lives in this country. 


| heard Jake cluck up those hosses, I said to myself, 


‘This is worth all I’ve endured in the last week, | 
hard though ’twas to bear!’ ” 
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THE APRIL FOOL. 


f all the schoolmasters of the nineteenth 

century, says the author of “Six Great 
Schoolmasters,” Doctor Kennedy, head master of 
Shrewsbury, England, 1836 to 1866, was in many 
respects the most remarkable. One of the most 
striking of his characteristics was his remarkable 
memory. 

Few members of the United Service could have 
vied with him in familiarity with naval and military 
annals. In Wellington’s despatches he was as 
much at home as in Thucydides. 

He once met the late Commander Maynard at 
the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. How, when 
the conversation turned upon a certain naval 


e 


mander considered himself well posted. What 
was his surprise to find that the schoolmaster not 
= knew the name of a ship engaged, but 
their exact positions during the fight, and was in 
every way better informed on the subject than he 
was himself. 

Another instance of Kennedy’s accurate store of 
knowledge occurred when a certain boy, who had 
to show up an original cony of verses, was so hard 
put to it that he searched out a certain rare and 
obscure classic, copied out a dozen or so lines, and 
sent them up to the doctor as hisown. “Ah, yes,” 
said Kennec y “beautiful verses! And, if I re- 
member right, they go on thus,” and he proceeded 
to quote the rest of the piece. 

An amusing anecdote is told of his kindly 
humor and readiness to forgive. On the first of 
April a mischievous boy had put the clock forward 
and caused the bell for morning chapel to be run 
an hour too soon. The yoo was discovered, 
and much alarmed by an invitation to call on the 
doctor a little before noon, at the usual place of 
execution. 

Swish! But, strange to say, the culprit was 
untouched. Swish! as before. The | was still 
trembling for the third stroke, when there came 
the words, “Go away, you April fool!” 


MERE VARIATIONS. 


r. Newhall, the bridegroom, was humbly trying 

to learn some of the simpler technical terms 
applying to feminine garb and a few of the lesser 
intricacies of dressmaking language, but Mrs. 
Newhall declared that he was very slow. 


“I think it’s a shame for Madam Fitz to make 
Elsie Gray’s gown exactly like mine, when we’re 
both brides, and she knew we’d be invited to the 
same places,” said Mrs. Newhall, on her return 
from a dinner-party. 

“Why, it looked entire} 
husband, in his most soothing tone. 
yellow, and yours is pink, and —” 

“That’s just the point,” said Mrs. Newhall, 
indignantly; “that’s one of Madam Fitz’s mean 
little tricks. It was exactly the same gown, onl 
it was yellow instead of pink, and chiffon instead 
of silk, and where mine has tucks hers has folds, 
and in place of my rosettes Elsie’s has those 
loops, and where mine has the material hers has | 
the lace, and the top of my sleeves is the bottom 
of hers, and —”’ 

“Help! Help!” cried Mr. Newhall. 


different,”’ said her 
“It was 
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THE KEY TO THE SITUATION. 


M™ Twain has told many good stories of him- | 
self, and the circumstances make it likely 
that he was the original teller of the following. | 
His sense of humor would give the incident its 
full value. 

While at his summer residence he prepared one | 
evening to take a drive, and expecting to remain | 
out until late, told his hostler that he need not | 
wait for him. He instructed the man, however, 
when he had finished his work to lock the stable 
and place the key under a stone, the location of 
which Mr. Clemens described with much exact- 
ness. 

When the humorist reached home after his drive, 
he was surprised to find that the key was not in 
the place selected. He was obliged to rouse the 
hostler, who explained, as he started for the 
missing key, “Mr. Clemens, I found a better place 
to hide it.” | 
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AN ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 


deputy sheriff and chief of police of a Rhode 
Island city, known in his lifetime as a man 
whose word could always be taken, once gave a 
whimsical demonstration of his straightforward- 
ness. One day, according to a writer in the Boston 
Herald, a grocer went to him for information 
about a certain Joe White, who had applied for 
credit at his store. 
“Good morning, sheriff!” 
“Morning!” 
“Do you know Joe White?” 
“ les.” 
“What kind of a feller is he?” 
“Putty fair.” 
“Ts he honest?” 
“Honest? Ishould say so. Been arrested twice 
for stealing, and acquitted both times.” 





; | 
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NOT A QUESTION OF MONEY. 


here are many strange ideas of business. The | 
young woman whose application is recorded 
in the Kansas City Times may have been a sister | 
of the wife who applied for admission to the New 
York Medical College on the plea that she wanted 
to do something to occupy her spare moments. | 
“This morning a young lady came in here,” said 
the man in charge of the book department of a 
large store, “‘and asked for a position to sell books. 
I explained I had nothing to give her and then I 
said, Ar -y ‘I’m awfully sorry.’ 
“ ‘Oh,’ she said, turning to go, ‘you needn’t be 
ome. I really don’t need the fens I simply 
wanted to work here so I could read the bogks.’ ” 


e © 
SPEAKING OF ANCESTRY. 


r. Chase has such an exaggerated respect for 
the blue blood of Boston which runs in his 
veins that his manner is slightly patronizing. He 
was lately introduced to a Syrian of good birth 


“And wey I inquire,” he said, blandly, in the 
course of the conversation, “if you are of the 
Christian religion?” 

“My family was converted to Christ’s teaching 
at the time of John’s second visit to Lebanon,’ 
quietly replied the Syrian. 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
Adv. 








> YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphs here. Situations fur- 

nished that to Bighess powtiens, 

wages. Many of our graduates are 

R. Supts. penses te | low. Can 

earn your board if desired. 

Ww 40-page book about it Free. 
We pay railroad fare. 


Estab. 39 years. Janeavlley Wis 
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ALWAYS HAVE 


Jell-O 


FOR DESSERT 


So simple to make that a child can 
prepare it in two minutes. Simply 
add a pint ef boiling water to a Io- 
cent package of Jell-O and set to cool. 
Everything in the package. Enough 
for 6 people. 





“THe Ject-O Girt” 


Every housewife will be interested 
and fascinated by the many delight- 
ful ways in which Jell-O can be made 
up with fruits, berries and nuts. 

We have thousands of recipes sent 
us by ladies who have successfully 
experimented with Jell-O Desserts, 
showing its popularity. Many of 
them are beautifully illustrated in 
colors and full directions given in 
the booklet, which we would like to 
mail you free. N 

JELL-0 comes in 6 flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere. 10 cents per package. 


Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, WN. Y. 




















GLOSS WHITE 


LIKE IRON 


APPLIED TO A 


WICKER CHAIR 


produces a pure white enamel finish. 
A bright colored ribbon and cushion 
added makes an attractive piece of fur- 
niture fit for the best room in the house. 
For sale by all paint dealers. 
Write to-day for color card showing 13 
colors, and instructive booklet describ- 
ing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 





Uf your dealer does not keep FA P-A- 
LAC, send us his name and 10c. to 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send 
a FREE Sample (quarter pint can) 
to any point in the United States. 




















To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 

china. Easy to wash. 

Inquire of First-Class Dry 
Goods House. 







Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 


iS 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 














THE 
NABISCO YEAR 


In January—Queen of Confections. 
February—First ir the hearts of all. 
March—Subtle as a spring zephyr. 


April—Refreshing as the morning shower. 
May—Sweet as a Mayflower. 


June—Fresh as a rose. 


July—Healthful as the golden wheat. 
August—Welcome as a sea breeze. 
September—Smooth as a blushing peach. 
October—Golden as an autumn leaf. 
November— Another thing to be thankful for. 
December—The little Christmas gift for all. 


The whole year through, Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are the crown and queen of delicious 


confections for every occasion. 


In the new 


ten cent tins—a joyous feast for every day. 


FESTINO—Shaped like an almond yet not an almond, but 
a delicious confection of exquisitely fine flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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JANUARY 4, 1906 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























| fel 5 bully” after a breakfast of 


Pettirohn 


GOODTO EAT 





It is the breakfast food that makes boys and girls ready for 
anything. 

Ready for work or play—ready for study or sports. 

It puts them into just the condition to get all the benefit of youth, 
and builds them up for after years. 

It is the natural food that is as dainty and delicious as it is ben- 
eficial, and every boy and girl just loves Pettijohn. 
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SAPOLIO 


does” 


If you want a velvet skin, don’t PUT ON preparations, | 
but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the new perfect | 


cuticle furnish its own beauty. 


Those who use HAND SAPOLIO need no cosmetics 
— Nature, relieved, does its own work, and you will 
gain, or retain, a natural beauty that no balms or 
powders can imitate. 


HAND SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle and 
gives the skin a velvet quality. In the bath it 
is a marvelous exhilarator, making every nerve 
and muscle and vein respond. 


HAND SAPOLIO 
Is the Soap with ‘‘Life’’ in it. 











